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NOTE. 

The last essay of the present volume was pub- 
lished in Macmillaris Magazine of June, 1886, 
and is now reproduced with considerable altera- 
tions by kind permission of the editor. 
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THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

THE extraordinary advance in popularity which 
the study of classical archaeology has made in 
recent years, cannot fail to strike the most casual 
observer. When we see the Greek drama revived 
with as much accuracy as modern conditions will 
permit of, and that not merely at the Universities, 
the natural home of classical research, but in 
London itself, in the very height of the fashionable 
season ; when we see meetings to promote the ex- 
ploration of Asia Minor or the establishment of a 
School of Archaeology at Athens attended by men 
of every position in life, not only artists, scholars 
and historians, but learned bishops, lawyers, and 
busy statesmen, and supported moreover by a public 
who fifty years ago would certainly have cared 
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for none of these things, the question may natu- 
rally occur, How is all this possible ? What can 
men of the nineteenth century, busy men whose 
ordinary duties would seem enough in all con- 
science to occupy their attention — what can they 
find in the odds and ends of a civilization that has 
passed utterly away, to draw them even for a time 
from the pressing questions of to-day ? 

It may, indeed, be safely said that there is no 
study of a purely academic interest, — none, that is 
to say, that is without any practical bearing on 
social or political problems of current importance — 
which possesses attractions for such different orders 
of mind, and can be pursued alongside vocations 
so various and so engrossing, as the study of 
classical archaeology. What, then, is the reason ? 

The answer to the question will perhaps become 
clearer on considering the change which has trans- 
formed the methods of archaeologists since the 
days of Lessing and Winckelmann. It was in the 
time of these great writers that the classical ideal 
may be said to have been first formed, so far, at 
least, as Art is concerned ; and it is, we think, to 
the modifications which that ideal has since under- 
gone, that the present popularity of archaeology 
will be found mainly to be due. 
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The Study of Classical Archaeology. 3 

The revival of sculpture in Italy, it is true, took 
its origin from the discovery of ancient models, but 
the method practised by Italian sculptors was on 
the whole essentially romantic ; that is to say, 
they aimed continually at expressing or rather at 
suggesting the profoundest and the subtlest of 
human emotions. Michael Angelo, for example, in 
his work for the tombs of the Medici was clearly 
attempting to embody a meaning which it was 
not possible to express completely, distinctly and 
powerfully by means of sculpture, but which rather 
belonged to the province of poetry or the pictorial 
art ; as he has endeavoured to realize it, it remains 
indefinite and therefore eminently unclassical ; and 
it is the same thing, though in a less degree, with 
the greater part of the sculpture of the time. How 
far this was due to the Italian temper and whether 
the result might have been different had Pisano, 
for instance, drawn his inspiration from some such 
work as the Parthenon frieze instead of from a 
Roman sarcophagus in which a picturesque treat- 
ment was freely allowed, would be a curious 
speculation, but one on which we cannot now 
embark. For our present purpose it may be said 
that the current conception of the severity, reserve 
and repose of classic art is not older than the 
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middle of last century, and that it was the writings 
of Lessing and Winckelmann that first taught 
critics to divide the world of art into two distinct 
fields which were to be considered profoundly, 
generically different. In their minds the ancients 
were separated from us by an immeasurable 
natural gulf; they were a race of artists whose 
endowments were of a quite different order from 
the endowments of later generations, and whose 
works we could only hope to rival by casting 
out the modern spirit with all its aims and im- 
pulses, and devoting ourselves, in a reverent and 
single-minded fervour of enthusiasm, to the study 
of such monuments, both literary and artistic, 
as we can recover from "the ruins of ancient 
times." 

It was a natural enough mistake for the earliest 
pioneers in artistic criticism to fall into. While 
the vast mass of mediaeval and modern art, both 
pictorial, architectural and plastic, with its con- 
flicting aims and diverse methods, presented a 
medley from which it was a task of the utmost 
difficulty to elicit a harmonious system of general 
principles, the remains of ancient sculpture and 
architecture that were accessible to the student 
of the eighteenth century were sufficiently few in 
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number and homogeneous in character to afford 
suitable material for a philosophy of aesthetics ; 
and thus one sees how it was that Lessing, 
having with admirable ingenuity elucidated certain 
principles of classic art, came to be so deeply 
enamoured of them as to assume their universal 
and unquestionable application. 

These principles once for all assumed, he went 
on to argue from purely d priori grounds. What 
a significant turn, for instance, this distinction 
takes between the antiquary and the archaeologist : 
" The former has inherited the fragments, the latter 
the spirit of antiquity. , . . Before the former can 
say thus it was, the latter already knows whether 
it could be so." Alas ! to know off-hand " whether 
it could be so " is a fatal gift, even for an archae- 
ologist ! and if Lessing had but inherited a few 
more of the fragments and a little less of the spirit 
of antiquity he would not perhaps have been so bold 
to write the following : "What their artists [i.e. the 
ancients] did, will teach me what artists generally 
should do ; " or this : " Painting as now carried out 
in its whole compass may be defined generally as 
the art of imitating figures on a flat surface ; but 
the wise Greeks allotted it far narrower limits, and 
confined it to the imitation of beautiful figures 
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only ; his artist painted nothing but the beautiful. 
. . . He was too great to ask beholders to be 
satisfied with the mere cold pleasure which arises 
from a striking resemblance or the consideration 
of his ability. ,, Nor again would he have refused 
utterly to believe the statement that Timanthes 
in one of his pictures painted a shrieking Ajax, 
because a shrieking Ajax could not but have made 
an ugly picture. 

Now, so long as this extravagant conception of 
the Greek genius was dominant, the students of 
antiquity were inevitably rare. If artists were 
enthusiastic over Greek sculpture and historians 
over the earliest forms of civil government with 
which they were acquainted, the vast majority even 
of cultivated people felt the leaven of the Middle 
Ages still working in them ; men who had admired 
the paintings of Italy or the cathedrals of the North, 
felt but little sympathy with the classical ideal as 
it was presented to them, and naturally had no 
mind to make the prodigious effort that, as it 
seemed, was necessary to bridge over the gulf 
between the ancient and the modern world. The 
very name of " the ancients " had a far-away sound, 
as of inhabitants of some other planet ; and so the 
Greeks and Romans suffered in popular esteem, as 
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people must always suffer when fond friends would 
hold them up as models of perfection. 

But science cannot away with these immutable 
differences of kind. Her most imperative need is 
to find unity throughout the universe ; and science 
has in these days come to exercise a very powerful 
influence in every sphere of intellectual activity. 
The search for the unity that underlies the 
multiplicity of nature, has transformed every branch 
of knowledge. Even literature and art take their 
cue from science in insisting on the essential 
relationship between all men of whatever race or 
whatever age. The most characteristic and original 
of modern poets, in his "Men and Women," 
" Dramatis Personae " and " The Ring and the 
Book," testifies as clearly to the drift of current 
thought as the anthropologist does when he com- 
pares our nursery tales with the myths of savages, 
or the historian who asserts his inability to dis- 
tinguish between ancient and modern history. 
Realism as a literary theory amounts to this, that 
if you can honestly and faithfully pourtray the 
character and surroundings of a human being, you 
have done enough to make a poem or a romance, 
and that to attain this end all means are lawful. 
Caliban in his island or the Pope in his palace, 
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Spanish monk or Italian painter, Arab and Greek 
and Jewish fanatic, each of them, according to this 
theory, must have for us an abiding interest 

Realism, then, involving as it does a patient 
examination of the facts of life, is obviously based 
on scientific modes of thought; but so too is 
romance — that is to say, the modern kind of 
romance, which, indeed, might for the most part 
be called realism touched with enthusiasm. In 
Scott's novels, or in Charles Reade's "Cloister 
and the Hearth" — if ever there was a realist in 
literature it was Charles Reade, — or in "Esmond" 
or "Romola," we see the scientific spirit kindled 
to enthusiasm while assiduously pondering the 
past ; and it is undoubtedly this kind of romance, 
rather than that of "Monte Cristo" or "The 
Arabian Nights," which is most typical of modern 
times, and is among the most prominent features 
of the literary history of this century. 

Again, it would not perhaps be too fanciful to 
trace to the same source some of the fascination 
which the early Renaissance has for us to-day. In 
the Italy of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the ancient and modern worlds touch, and as yet 
there is no barrier between them. Botticelli's well- 
known picture of " Mars and Venus " and Chaucer's 
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" Knight's Tale/' classical though they be in their 
ostensible subjects, are as mediaeval as possible 
both in conception and treatment, and it is the 
same with the other artists and poets of the time. 

But if in their case this naif disregard of his- 
torical congruity sprang from a happy ignorance, 
it is from very different causes that we see to-day 
a revival, or, perhaps, it should rather be said, an 
imitation of the same manner. Both in poetry 
and in painting we have had a reproduction of the 
workmanship of the early Renaissance, but it has 
been due to a conscious effort which can only be 
successful so far as it is scientific ; that is to say, 
an intimate familiarity with the Middle Ages, which 
can only be acquired by study, is necessary for the 
imitation of mediaeval methods in art and literature. 

Thus the deliberate plan, adopted in "The 
Earthly Paradise/' of placing Greek myths and 
mediaeval fables side by side, and treating them 
in precisely the same fashion, or of singing the 
"Fall of Troy" in ballad metre, proves to be a 
reflection, as it were, of the scientific theory of 
nature's continuity. 

Different as Browning's poetry is from the poetry 
of the Neo-mediaeval school, the same influence has 
plainly affected both. 
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Once more, Mr. Alma-Tadema is one of the 
most popular of our artists, and he devotes his 
profound archaeological knowledge to the service 
of emphasizing the picturesque side of classical 
antiquity. It is true that he generally selects his 
subjects from a time when Roman severity was 
yielding to foreign influences and the true classical 
taste was fast being overwhelmed ; but it is not 
always so. He gives us Pheidias showing his 
friends the frieze of the Parthenon ; and what a 
curious group they make ! — quaint, restless figures, 
with their animated gestures and garments 9f hues 
much loved by the "aesthetic." Even the frieze 
itself, glowing as it does with all manner of brilliant 
colours, presents the appearance of a fresco from 
some mediaeval Gothic cathedral rather than of any 
work of Hellenic Art, as we ordinarily understand it. 

Doubtless classicism of this stamp is historically 
truer than those noble creatures were, of whom 
Dickens speaks, with their " long, black, curly 
heads, bushy eyebrows and scowl expressive of 
assassination and vengeance and everything else 
that is grand and solemn." The classical heroes 
of to-day have red hair, and are fond of throwing 
off the " grand style," and lounging in arm-chairs 
and talking scandal, and can, in fact, scarcely be 
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counted reputable kinsmen of the men that David 
and his contemporaries were accustomed to pour- 
tray. A visit to any of the picture-galleries now 
open will show that this is the kind of classicalism 
which is most popular with, at all events, the 
painters of to-day. 

But these, it may be objected, are merely instances 
of the tendency of modern art and literature ; if 
poets choose the romantic rather than the classical 
method, and if painters prefer broken outlines, 
variety of colour and intricate play of light and 
shade to the severity and reserve of a more classical 
style, surely they may be allowed to choose their 
subjects from antiquity without proving anything 
about the- study of classical archaeology. This is, 
of course, true enough ; but it will probably be 
recognized that we have here a symptom of a great 
revolution in current thought, of which, if we turn 
to the study of classical archaeology itself, we shall 
find still more striking illustration. 

Grote may be said to have given the first start 
to the modern treatment of the ancient world. 
Much as it may seem now a matter of common 
notoriety that Spartans and Athenians were men 
like ourselves, one would really think that writers 
of the last century had not attained that simple 
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piece of knowledge. Of historians Grote was the 
first to give Greek politics a living human interest, 
and since his time we have had the idea developed 
with a vengeance in various^ directions. Clever 
writers treat Caesar as if he had been an earlier 
Boulanger, and Cicero as if he were a Liberal 
Unionist. Professor MahafTy criticizes the friends 
of Pericles as freely as Max O'Rell criticizes 
English men and women of to-day ; and perhaps 
the ne plus ultra of Celtic audacity is reached in 
his comparison of those immortal feasts of the 
gods, in which Socrates would discourse on the 
profoundest topics of his philosophy, with the wine- 
parties of undergraduates at an Irish university. 
What was once shielded and secured from attack 
by the tradition of antiquity is now laid bare to 
every breeze of criticism, and made the occasion 
of many a rough controversial storm. The Spar- 
tans are no longer models of chivalry, nor is their 
respect for old age so prominent a feature of their 
character as we used to learn that it was ; while 
the Athenian temper is, so they tell us, as accu* 
rately reflected in the ribaldry of Aristophanes 
as in Pindar's poetry or the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes. It is not, to be sure, only the seamy 
side of Greek life that is dwelt on ; we have been 
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constantly discovering new heroes, and probably 
there is as much genuine admiration for the intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements of the peoples of 
antiquity as there has ever been ; but the fact is 
that within the last half century they have had 
to come down from their pedestal and stand the 
test of modern criticism. It is true they stand it 
well. The Greeks must always be for us a nation 
of great thinkers, great poets, great artists ; and, 
above all, they had the good fortune to come first. 
In many fields their achievements are still unsur- 
passed, even unequalled. This we confess ; but 
the bright peculiar halo, the atmosphere of glory 
that surrounded them a century since, has by this 
time been dispelled, and we treat them with no 
more deference than the ordinary historian would 
treat our own forefathers withal. 

How far, then, it may be asked, does con- 
temporary archaeology bear out the estimate of 
Greek art which was formed by Lessing and 
Winckelmann ? Undeniably Lessing and Winckel- 
mann did immense service in elucidating the prin- 
ciples which acted on the whole most powerfully 
on the development of ancient sculpture and archi- 
tecture at least ; and, whatever more recent criti- 
cism makes of these principles, it is nevertheless 
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true that the classical style means much the same 
thing now as it did when the "Laocoon" was 
written. But the change that has revolutionized 
the study of archaeology lies in this, that whereas 
its earlier adherents supposed that the classical 
principles were resolutely and consistently followed 
by one nation, or, rather, as the favourite term of 
" the ancients " is somewhat vague, by one age in 
the world's history, we have come to see that 
in many respects these principles did not exist at 
all for the mass of either Greeks or Romans ; that 
in others even the greatest artists did not abide by 
them ; and that, in a word, there are everywhere 
enormous deductions to be made and numerous 
exceptions to be taken into account. 

This will be seen by a brief review of some 
results of the more scientific method now practised 
by archaeologists. 

Enthusiastic as they were, the early writers on 
Greek sculpture did unquestionably, from a modern 
point of view, great injustice to their subject. 
Indeed, it was inevitable they should ; for it must 
be remembered that of pure Greek art, to say the 
truth, they knew next to nothing. If in the Italian 
galleries there was to be seen plenty of Roman 
work, and of late and debased Greek work, still 
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the fatherland of classical art had not yet been 
searched, and it is from thence, and not from the 
earlier hunting-grounds, that the masterpieces of 
Greek sculpture have mostly been obtained. While 
Italy had yielded up the greater part of her trea- 
sures by the time that Lessing and Winckelmann 
wrote, in Greece and Asia Minor new treasures 
are even now continually being brought to light. 
To the modern student it is not the imposing 
array of skilfully restored statues in the Vatican 
galleries that represent the choicest products of 
Hellenic genius ; he seeks rather some mutilated 
bust or headless trunk displayed in the dim light 
of a Northern museum. To be sure, it does not 
present so comely an appearance at first sight as 
the figures fresh from the hands of Renaissance 
artists in their dignified and well-ordered niches ; 
but at least it preserves the very touch of Pheidias 
or Praxiteles, and it discloses a side of Greek art 
with which the enthusiasts of last century were 
altogether unacquainted. It is no wonder that the 
generation that knew only the Apollo Belvedere 
or the Venus de Medici could call Greek art cold, 
formal, impassive. To say this, would be im- 
possible for any one who has once felt the fascina- 
tion of the smile that plays round the lips of the 
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Hermes from Olympia or tried to catch the pro- 
found meaning mirrored in the face of the Cnidian 
Demeter. Such sculptures as these are proof 
enough that the Greeks did not altogether neglect 
the soul for the sake of the body. In our admira- 
tion of them, mingled with the mere recognition of 
perfect workmanship, perfect physical beauty, and 
all the technical qualities that are displayed, there 
is also a sympathy with the spiritual aspirations of 
the sculptor ; we instinctively try to fathom the full 
significance and inner motive of the work, just as 
we try, as we face some early Italian picture or one 
of Michael Angelo's masterpieces, to realize all 
that it meant to the artist himself. We are not 
content with panegyrics on its sublimity and the 
formal surface-beauty, but we endeavour to grasp 
something more subtle and more remote. And is 
not this quality the true sign of the romantic 
method, that it should suggest more than it can 
express, and attach even greater value to what is 
implicit than to what is explicit ? 

This, depend on it, no one ever felt before the 
Apollo Belvedere, as we now have it. It is, no 
doubt, a beautiful statue, as beautiful as a keen sense 
of physical well-being, together with a complete 
mastery over the material can make it ; but, after 
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all, it is something of that to which West likened 
it, a splendid young Mohawk. If we ask, as we stand 
before it, what the sculptor meant by it, we are 
troubled only by the well-worn problem whether the 
left hand should hold a bow, or an aegis, or something 
quite different, more than by any deeper question- 
ings as to its spiritual motive. Few ancient statues, 
it must be confessed, do stir any such questionings ; 
but, then, we have but very few real masterpieces 
left to us unrestored. Numerous copies there are, 
to give us some conception of their originals, but, 
besides purely architectural sculpture, we have 
little left of the best period of Greek art ; for, it 
must be remembered, even in the Elgin marbles, 
which were designed to deck a temple and raised 
to a considerable distance from the eyes of passers- 
by, we should not expect to find all the depth of 
meaning that would be put into single figures, 
either of gods or mortals. When Greeks praised 
Pheidias, they thought not of his work for the 
Parthenon, but of his Zeus at Olympia or his 
Athene of the Acropolis. 

Now, even of the few figures designed to stand 
alone that have come down to us from the great 
age, the larger part were unknown to Winckelmann 
and Lessing, and so they made the mistake of 

C 
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judging the Hellenic genius by its reflections in a 
degenerate and Romanized art. Though we do 
not yield to them in our admiration, we base it 
on different grounds. While they were especially 
attracted by the contrast which ancient sculpture 
presented to modern art, we have found many links 
between them, and, for all that, see no need for 
lessening our admiration in consequence. 

Again, recent discoveries show us that Hellenic 
art could be playful and even grotesque. Once the 
ancients were looked on as working always in the 
grand style* Indeed the dignity, sometimes passing 
into pomposity, of which the Romans were so fond, 
was too often considered just as much an Hellenic 
virtue. 

The classical taste of last century was really 
nothing but a taste formed on Roman models ; so 
far as Roman and Greek ideas coincided, it was the 
Greek taste also, but most of the really important 
constituents came from the Roman world. The 
gravity, weight, and precision which were said to 
mark a classical style are by no means Hellenic 
virtues. 

One sees now, that no two styles could be more 
different than Plato's and Dr. Johnson's ; and yet 
Dr. Johnson's is the type of what his contempo- 
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raries called a classical style. Indeed, it was a 
capital mistake made by writers of the last century 
to confound two stamps of character which are in 
reality essentially different; the solid, earnest, 
powerful, but somewhat narrow Roman temper, 
with the unmatched quickness and versatility of 
the Greek. And this produced many misconcep- 
tions in art as well as in literature, which are only 
now being corrected by increased intimacy with 
the actual facts. 

The charming statuettes from Tanagra, Athens 
and Cyrene, the vase-paintings and the smaller 
articles of vertu which this century's explorations 
have given us, present a lyric side of Hellenic art 
in strong contrast with the epic grandeur of the 
Laocoon or the Venus of Milo. Terra-cotta masks 
are now common in our museums which are as 
grotesque as anything that grins from the eaves of 
a Gothic cathedral. The parody of the fable of 
the Hesperides, in which a satyr takes the place 
of Hercules, and the apples are represented by the 
more familiar, and not less precious, wine-skins, 
protected from his loving grasp by the Argus- 
dragon, is one of many instances which show us 
that the Greek was not always serious even over his 
religious myths. Indeed, the beauty and sublimity 
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of the Greek religion is another idea we are obliged 
to abandon. The study of second-rate writers opens 
quite new fields of knowledge, and lets us see 
beneath the outer shell of a religion represented by- 
lovely Aphrodites, Athenes and Apollos, a vast 
mass of childish and even brutal superstition. 

Fetish- worship was common throughout Greece 
during the historical period ; the same priests for 
whom Pheidias wrought his noblest works, would 
hold solemn festival to deck some monstrous 
wooden image, or to pour oil over just such a rough 
stone pillar as those the lowest savages worship 
with similar rites to this day. The column that 
represented Hera at Argos remained as sacred as 
the splendid statue carved by Polycleitos ; and at 
Thespiae, Orchomenos, Sparta and Delphi rude 
fetishes were worshipped right down to Christian 
times side by side with works of the most refined 
art. 

In Mr. Andrew Langs interesting works there is 
a good deal of evidence of the survival of barbarism 
in historical Greek society ; and if it were worth 
picking out, one could find plenty more, not only 
in writers like Pausanias, but in the more commonly 
read authors too ; and there is nothing which does 
more than the study of such evidence to bring 
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down the divinities of Lessing and Winckelmann 
to a lower level. 

But if the wider* knowledge of the religious ideas 
of the Greeks has destroyed the peculiar reverence 
we used to feel towards them as towards a nation 
gifted with almost superhuman powers, still more 
does the light thrown by contemporary writers on 
Greek ideas of art make us sensible how much 
modern feeling there was in them after all. 

Fresh from reading disquisitions on the ideality 
of Greek art, on its severe self-restraint and un- 
erring taste, one is bewildered to notice what kind 
of workmanship the Greeks themselves liked best. 
In the first place, though we commonly conceive of 
sculpture as the pre-eminent art of Hellas, the 
ordinary run of Greeks would seem to have placed 
painting at least on a par with it. Thus for one 
anecdote of a sculptor, for one proof that Pheidias 
or Praxiteles or Lysippus were familiar names to 
the ordinary Athenian, we have half a dozen wit- 
nesses of the interest he took in the art which we 
are accustomed to call essentially modern. We 
have more information about the painters of an- 
tiquity — that is to say, their contemporaries have 
left more record of them (for of their works nothing 
remains that can be even conjecturally identified) 
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— than of the authors of those plastic triumphs still 
extant ; and among these, moreover, one finds 
that the gossiping literature of Greece dwells less 
fondly on those great artists who most resolutely 
aimed at the ideal, than on those who best suc- 
ceeded in embodying the real. 

Myron's cow excited more attention from the 
epigrammatists, who probably represent Greek 
society pretty fairly, than any other work of art. 
So, too, with painting. One artist spoils his repu- 
tation by giving a horse an eye-lash on its lower 
eye-lid ; another is immortalized in art-chronicles 
by his picture of Drunkenness personified, in which 
her face is seen through the bottom of the glass 
goblet she drinks from ; while the rivalry of Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius is an old story. There can be no 
doubt about it that the ordinary Greek in artistic 
matters was above all things a realist. 

Further, the purely realistic view taken of art 
might be noticed as one of the most curious cha- 
racteristics of Greek philosophy. With Plato and 
Aristotle Art ordinarily means the art of the shoe- 
maker or the upholsterer, whom, in fact, they con- 
sider superior to the maker of statues or the 
maker of pictures. Nowhere does Plato hint at the 
possibility of conceiving of graphic art as anything 
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but purely imitative ; and in one place he argues, 
grotesquely enough, but, it seems, with perfect 
seriousness, that a painter is a worse artist than 
a carpenter, since he can make a representation of 
one side of a bed only, while the carpenter makes 
the whole thing with its proper complement of sides 
and legs. And if such was the theory of art adopted 
by that philosopher with whom, of all Greeks, 
modern thought has on the whole most sympathy, 
we may take it for certain that the bulk of the 
nation had formed no more exalted or transcen- 
dental aesthetic conceptions. 

The ancient Greeks, then, from highest to 
lowest, were, as far as the evidence goes, more 
uncompromising devotees of realism in Art than 
any modern has ventured to be, and how their 
sculptors contrived to rise as high as they did 
above the popular notions must still remain a 
difficult, if not an insoluble, problem. 

But even the masterpieces on which the taste 
of modern classical enthusiasts has been formed 
would scarcely have suited that taste in their 
original condition. Early critics took colour to be 
an adventitious aid, almost a barbarism, with which 
a pure art could almost entirely dispense ; but the 
judgment that is satisfied with a chastened severity 
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x>{ outline, with Flaxman's designs, for example, or 
David's pictures, is really of quite modern growth. 
The Greeks painted their temples throughout, 
leaving only the prominent details bare ; and it is 
strange to think how the loss of the colours, while 
the temples still stand, gave rise to a genuine taste 
with which the builders themselves would have had 
little sympathy. They would probably have liked 
the Parthenon frieze as it is at present as little as 
we should like it with a ground-colour of deep 
blue, many-coloured mouldings, and accessories 
resplendent with bronze and gilding. Even their 
statues, and those, too, of the best period, seem 
to have been often, if not usually, painted. Re- 
mains of a dark red colour are still to be seen on 
the head of the Hermes from Olympia ; and it was 
the sculptor of this very figure who said that of all 
his works in marble he preferred those which were 
indebted to the art of Nicias the painter. It is not, 
perhaps, certain, what process is here referred to ; 
but at least it is plain that it was one of no small 
importance, and which a great painter did not 
disdain to take in hand. 

Again, it must be remembered that some of the 
most famous statues were wrought of ivory and 
gold, and so must have produced an effect of mag- 
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nificence which no modern can attempt to repro- 
duce. Even the bronze statues were frequently 
gilded, while one artist is said to have expressed 
the pallor of death by an alloy of silver, and 
another the blush of shame by the rusty colour of 
iron mixed with his bronze. Whether such stories 
be true or false, still they were told, and serve to 
show that the men who told them with apparent 
admiration for the contrivers of these strange 
devices, took mere imitation to be the very soul of 
art, and this is just one of those pernicious modern 
doctrines against which Lessing strove most fiercely, 
and against which he thought to obtain most help 
from the authority of ancient precedent. That was 
indeed a fatal dictum, "What the ancient artists 
did, will teach me what artists generally should do." 
A critic cannot afford to give himself entirely over 
to the study of any particular model, or he will be 
likely to find himself landed in the strangest and 
most unexpected positions. 

Another marked feature of our own art, which is 
so closely connected with the romantic method 
that one might naturally suppose it to be altogether 
modern in origin, is found, directly we inquire more 
closely, to be equally prominent in the art of the 
classical world ; and that is a love of antiques 
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merely for the sake of their antiquity, a sentiment 
which is near akin to a love of quaintness on its 
own account. We know now that not only in the 
days of imperial Rome were the works of the 
earliest sculptors in high demand, but that an 
archaistic or pseudo-archaic treatment was common 
through even the best period of Greek art ; and 
one of the most difficult tasks of modern archaeology 
is to distinguish what really belongs to a primitive 
period from what only pretends to belong, and 
this in statues of considerable size as well as in 
minor works of art such as vase-paintings and 
terra-cotta statuettes. Indeed, a theory we have 
seen broached in a classical review, on the Ionisms in 
Greek tragedy, would, if true, indicate the existence 
of a similar tendency in literature. It has been 
argued that just as our writers may use Biblical 
language to add dignity to particular passages, so 
Sophocles and Euripides, the very men in whom we 
are accustomed to consider the classic spirit to be 
most perfectly represented, "made points," as it 
were, by tinging their style with occasional archa- 
isms. Nothing can be a more striking character- 
istic of the romantic method, which, as we said, 
attaches as much value to what it suggests as to 
what it expresses, than such a device for making 
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the most of the associations that gather round 
language, and so conveying, by an artful selection 
and juxtaposition of the words that are employed* 
a deeper meaning than by dictionary-right actually 
belongs to them. It is the wish to take advantage 
of such powers of language that betrays poets of 
the school of Keats into those deplorable ways of 
speech which sound well but will not bear logical 
scrutiny and which would be intolerable to a Milton 
or a Landor. Whether this tendency is actually to 
be traced in Greek literature or not, and whether, 
for example, the appropriation of certain dialects 
to certain special forms of poetry can fairly be 
said to serve a similar purpose, there can be no 
mistake about the existence of it in Greek art. 
The Vesta Giustiniani might be taken as a com- 
plete ancient parallel to that most romantic of all 
romantic poems, Spenser's "Faery Queen," and 
any text-book of Greek sculpture will furnish 
numerous unequivocal instances of the prevalence 
of the same thing. 

All this evidence of a strong dash of romanticism, 
or perhaps we should rather say modernism, in the 
Greek and Roman ways of thought and expression, 
has been but recently accumulated ; and what is the 
conclusion to which it points ? Not, perhaps, that 
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in art and literature the distinction between the 
ancient and modern worlds is as futile as Mr. Free- 
man tells us it is in history, but that at least the 
two worlds have far more in common than they 
were once believed to have. The classical ideal 
was never historically realized, and it is probable, 
on the other hand, that we might find among 
ourselves as much of the classical spirit as there 
was of the romantic among the Greeks. Gray and 
Matthew Arnold are as truly classics as Pindar and 
Sophocles ; and there have always been some to 
prefer the manner of Milton to the manner of 
Shakespeare. Still, on the whole, " Samson 
Agonistes " and the " Imaginary Conversations " 
are exceptions in our literature ; and the English 
poets who can bring before us some great thought 
clearly, powerfully and simply expressed, or some 
gem-like picture that by its very precision sticks 
fast in our memory, are rarer than those who have 
the power to inspire us with the subtle and haunt- 
ing suggestions which are as inexpressible in mere 
words as — 

" The faint sweetness from some old 
Egyptian's fine worm-eaten shroud, 
Which breaks to dust when once unrolled, 
Or shredded perfume like a cloud 
From closet long to quiet vowed." 
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That the classical ideal was never historically 
realized, and that human nature is much the same, 
whether in the ancient or the modern world, seems 
a cheap enough discovery, but it was reserved for 
this century to make it ; and it is the sense of this 
that is at the bottom of our funds for the explora- 
tion of Asia Minor, or for the establishment of a 
British School of Archaeology at Athens. 

It is much the same with natural science ; the 
advance made by its professors within the last 
half-century is not more remarkable than the 
increase of its popularity with the general public, 
and it has found favour with the general public 
because it presents itself in an entirely different 
form from the science of a century ago. The 
success achieved by "The Origin of Species" 
was due, not only to the revolution it effected in 
scientific modes of thought, but quite as much to 
the connection it established between science and 
ordinary experience. Natural science, once a mere 
accumulation of dry facts to be studied for their 
own sakes only, has now gathered round it a really 
human interest ; the barrier dividing man from the 
rest of the animal world has been in a measure 
broken down, and he has been made to feel his 
relationship with his surroundings. From this 
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point of view such a title for a book as "The 
Morality of Plants " is extremely significant, and 
in all the sciences the same tendency is to be 
traced. A popular lecturer on Astronomy will 
make our planet the starting-point and centre of 
his discourse, and by conceiving of some of the- 
heavenly bodies as in a fair way to become worlds 
like our own, and others as worn-out worlds that 
have passed through the stage in which we are at 
present, and fallen upon a lifeless, dreary old age, 
he will invest the remotest stars with a kind of 
romance which they can only borrow from our 
inconsiderable little globe. 

In this way science has become popular ; and 
so, too, classical archaeology takes advantage of 
the prevailing current. It can be made, to be 
sure, the occasion of as much Dryasdust pedantry 
and dull useless erudition as any other branch of 
learning ; but studied, as it is capable of being 
studied, so that what is gained is an acquaintance, 
not with the facts of history alone, but with the 
facts of human nature itself, it may form no small 
part of that liberal sort of education which, far 
from training a man for any special vocation in 
life, or attempting on thp other hand to confer 
on him the dangerous gift of omniscience, aims 
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rather at cultivating his sympathies, widening his 
interests, and fortifying him, whatever be the 
pursuit he may choose eventually to follow, with 
that saving virtue — a just and well-reasoned sense 
of proportion in all things. 

Of such an education, a familiarity with the ways 
in which great nations have thought and felt must 
always be an essential part ; no knowledge, however 
extensive, of mankind of to-day will quite com- 
pensate for ignorance of the past ; and a fresh and 
lively knowledge of ancient life cannot be acquired 
without some reference to the monuments that are 
left us. It is not so much that a coin or an in- 
scription may correct historians as to particular 
facts, though that is common enough, but the true 
value of archaeology seems to be that by it the 
events recorded by historians may be given a fuller 
meaning and penetrated with a greater vitality ; 
that taught by it we begin to understand the great 
movements of history, the condition of society by 
which they were made possible and the kind of 
men by whose agency they were brought about ; 
to know our own position in the order of the uni- 
verse and our relation towards those who have 
gone before ; and, above all, to recognize those links 
of common thought and common sentiment by 
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which men, divided though they be by " the dark 
backward and abysm of time," are yet bound 
together in one great brotherhood, race with race, 
and generation with generation. It is this that is 
meant by a rational study of Classical Archaeology. 
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MACPHERSON'S " OSS IAN." 

Nothing strikes the casual sojourner in the Edin- 
burgh of to-day with more force than the ardent, 
one might almost say the aggressive, sentiment 
of nationality which animates its citizens. In the 
year 1760 the sentiment seems to have been quite 
as strong; but it had, it must be confessed, less 
material to feed on. It is by this time a recog- 
nized truth that the Union has not destroyed the 
Scottish national spirit ; in fact the choicest flowers 
of Scottish literature have been put forth during 
the last hundred years, and it is only during that \ 
time that a peculiarly Scottish literature has been . 
recognized outside Scotland as existing at all. 
To-day Scott and Burns are names to conjure 
with ; and as each year the tourist season comes 
round, Southrons, adorning themselves with kilts 
and Tarn o'Shanters, and struggling painfully with 
the intricacies of Gaelic nomenclature, minister 
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ungrudgingly to the national pride of the North 
Briton. 

But in 1760 it was different. The results of the 
Union were still in doubt The new generation that 
had sprung up showed a lamentable falling off 
from the exclusive spirit of their fathers. Edin- 
burgh was, to be sure, the seat of a flourishing . 
literature, but it was far from being a peculiarly- 
Scottish literature. In the works of Hume and 
John Home and Robertson and Blair one can 
but see the more or less successful development of 
the same methods as were at that period in vogue 
the south side of the Tweed. 

The real currents of Scottish literature, the 
springs whence Burns and Scott were afterwards 
to draw their inspiration, ran in channels that were 
very far removed from the polite circles of the 
capital. The Muse had betaken herself to the 
lonely glens, the remote farm-houses of the low- 
land moors. Wooed forth as she had been at an 
earlier date by the author of " The Gentle Shep- 
herd," a more peremptory voice was needed at 
this time to draw her away to the crowded haunts 
of literary culture. 

It was at such a period, then, when Scottish 
critics were beset by an uneasy sense that the 
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national flavour of their literature was passing from 
it, and its individuality was inevitably being 
merged in that of the sister-kingdom, that James 
MacPherson, a young schoolmaster from Inver- 
ness, brought out his " Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry collected in the Highlands of Scotland." 
The book attracted the attention of some of the 
most eminent men of letters who then adorned 
" the modern Athens." A subscription was raised 
to enable the compiler to pursue his investigations, 
and in a short time he produced, as might have 
been expected in the circumstances, some further 
instalments, which included two complete epics, 
" Fingal " and " Temora," besides a good many 
shorter pieces. These, it must be remembered, 
were all published as English translations ; and 
the furious controversy that they excited bore but 
little on the philological side of the question. 

The Scots, on the one side, upheld their authen- 
ticity as a proof of the existence of a considerable 
body of poetry, the exclusive property of their own 
country, of the very highest literary importance, 
and of an antiquity to which nothing that Eng- 
land was able to show, could for a moment lay 
claim. 

A comparison with the poems of Homer was 
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obvious ; as one of MacPherson's entrepreneurs 
(if we may so call them) ingenuously puts it, " As 
Homer is, of all great poets, the one whose 
manners and whose times come the nearest to 
Ossian's, we are naturally led to run a parallel 
in some instances between the Greek and the 
Celtic bard." And in such a rivalry the Scot- 
tish poet was of course not allowed to come 
off second best. Homer, it was admitted, was 
" a more cheerful and sprightly poet " than 
Ossian ; his field of observation was more ex- 
tended ; he introduced a greater variety of inci- 
dents, and possessed a larger compass of ideas. 
But when you come to the real essentials of poetry 
of the highest class — elevation of moral sentiment, 
keen sensibility, sublimity of diction, the power to 
command, to melt and to transport the heart — a 
detailed comparison of the two shows that the 
new-found poet need in no respect yield to any 
Greek or Roman competitor. " If he has not the 
extensive knowledge, the regular dignity of narra- 
tion, the fulness and accuracy of description which 
we find in Homer and Virgil, yet in strength of 
imagination, in grandeur of sentiment, in native 
majesty of passion, he is fully their equal." 

The English critics, on the other hand, if not 
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quite so much influenced by mere national preju- 
dice, took nearly as extreme a view, and with 
perhaps, even less reason. Because Dr. Johnson, 
when, as a cockney of cockneys, he travelled 
among a population speaking another tongue 
and noted to this day for their proud reticence 
towards strangers, had failed to collect the frag- 
ments of an ancient literature from which Mac- 
Pherson had professed to have compiled his epics, 
he found it impossible to believe that such frag- 
ments could exist at all. " The Erse language," 
he says, " was never written till very lately for the 
purposes of religion. „ » . If old manuscripts should 
now be mentioned, I should, unless there were 
more evidence than can be easily had, suppose 
them another proof of Scotch conspiracy in 
national falsehood." 

As for his opinion of the literary merit of these 
poems, his reply, when asked whether he thought 
any mere modern hand could have composed 
them, was that "any man could have written 
them, any woman could have written them, or : 
any child could have written them." 

A controversialist was sure to win in popular 
estimation who could deliver such telling blows as 
this, and who could write to the supposed forger 
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(first, by the way, providing himself with a stout 
oaken cudgel) in the following style :— 

"Mr. James MacPherson, 

" I received your foolish and impudent 
letter. Any violence offered me I shall do my 
best to repel ; and what I cannot do for myself 
the law shall do for me. I hope I shall never be 
deterred from detecting what I think a cheat, by 
the menaces of a ruffian. 

" What would you have me retract ? I thought 
your book an imposture ; I think it an imposture 
still. For this opinion I have given my reasons 
to the public, which I here dare you to refute. 
Your rage I defy. Your abilities, since your 
Homer, are not so formidable ; and what I hear 
of your morals inclines me to pay regard, not to 
what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. 
You may print this if you will. 

"Sam. Johnson." 

The letter which produced this delightful effusion 
does not appear to be extant. 

The arguments of the English critics, however, 
so far, at all events, as they affected the " authen- 
ticity " of the poems, did not attempt to go to the 
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heart of the matter. A thorough examination of 
the text itself was open to them, but they pre- 
ferred dealing with loose d priori arguments. 

The alleged Gaelic originals, which, to meet the 
taunts of his opponents, MacPherson deposited for 
inspection at his London publishers, lay there 
unchallenged. The opportunity was allowed to 
slip ; the manuscripts were dispersed and lost ; 
and the only remains of them still available is the 
transcript which MacPherson professed to have 
made for the purposes of publication. How far 
this represents genuine Gaelic originals, and how 
far it is MacPherson's own composition, is the 
main question now at issue. There is sufficient 
evidence to show, on the one hand, that he actually 
possessed a number of ancient manuscripts, one 
notable example being the Leabhar Dearg, which 
had been handed down for many generations in 
the family of Clan Ranald's hereditary bard. Of 
others he had undoubtedly made copies. It is 
unquestionable also that from a remote antiquity 
fragments of Ossianic poetry were traditionally 
current among the Western Highlands of Scot- 
land, and that MacPherson had good opportunities 
for collecting them. 

On the other hand, these fragments, as they are 
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found, for example, in the Dean of Lismore's book 
which was compiled in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, and as they have been preserved in 
our own day by Mr. J. F. Campbell, are, it is urged, 
of a very different character from MacPherson's 
elaborate epics ; though it must be remembered 
that besides the two epics on which in the first in- 
stance the controversy mainly turned, MacPherson 
published a quantity of shorter pieces, some being 
in a fragmentary and unfinished condition. 

Further, it is contended that in " Fingal " and 
" Temora " and the other poems, names are found 
in close conjunction which, in the undoubted remains 
of ancient Celtic literature, belong to totally dif- 
ferent cycles of legend. But this argument savours 
strongly of mere pedantry. The Erse manuscripts 
now extant may distinguish scrupulously between 
the heroes of the different sets of legends, but 
nothing can be more natural than that in the 
Scottish Highlands, where, as we know, there can 
never have been much written literature, the stories 
delivered orally from father to son should be con- 
fused to a certain extent one with another. If 
Ossian lived in the third century, all claim to 
possess any portion of his poetry in the form in 
which it was composed, must, no doubt, be given 
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up; but when this is admitted, it will be still 
possible to assert a very respectable antiquity for 
MacPherson's " Ossian," as we have it, and at all 
events to repudiate in toto the theory of mere literary 
forgery. 

Moreover) various passages in MacPherson's 
"Ossian" have been traced to genuine Gaelic 
originals, one passage, for instance, being found in 
the Dean of Lismore's book, which it is impossible 
that MacPherson could have directly consulted. 

To the unlearned the obvious conclusion is that 
MacPherson, having collected from manuscripts 
and from oral recitations a quantity of Ossianic 
and other fragments, combined them with some 
ingenuity into complete wholes, making such 
changes as he thought right, and supplying the 
deficiencies here and there from his own inven- 
tion. Judged by the standard of the eighteenth 
century, such a process, even when called " transla- 
tion," cannot be considered a very heinous crime ; 
and however widely the English version departs 
from the Gaelic, the two could scarcely be more 
different in the general effect than Pope's " Iliad " 
is from Homer's. 

But against this it is argued by some scholars 
that the available evidence goes to show that 
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MacPherson had not himself enough practical 
knowledge of Gaelic to construct a finished poem 
like " Fingal " out of the isolated fragments which 
the theory presupposes ; and it has been maintained 
that this may have been done before his time by 
some unknown Gaelic littirateur piecing together 
the lays and dirges of the Western Highlands in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Homeric poems are now 
believed by some to have been fashioned from the 
scattered remains of early ^Eolic ballads. Whether 
it is necessary thus to summon forth from " the dark 
backward and abysm of time" such a Highland 
Pisistratus other than MacPherson himself, it is 
not for the mere layman to say. The question is, 
no doubt, an interesting one. It presents several 
points of resemblance to the Homeric controversy. 
Its solution appears to be not impossible, and to 
lie within the power of philology to arrive at, 
while the compositions with which it is concerned 
were at least produced nearer home than "The 
Iliad," " The Odyssey " or the Homeric hymns. 
But Gaelic philology is not taught in our schools, 
and Gaelic scholars are rare. There is little pros- 
pect at present of the genuine and the spurious 
portions of MacPherson's "Ossian" being finally 
discriminated. 
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Such fantastic considerations were at all events 
far from the thoughts of the earlier critics, for 
whom the only alternatives were an implicit belief 
in MacPherson's bona fides or the hypothesis of 
sheer literary forgery. The charge of forgery has 
always made strongly against MacPherson. It has 
stood in the way of a dispassionate consideration 
of the literary merits of the work for which he was 
responsible, and few even of the professed students 
of English literature have cajed to consider whether 
his " Ossian," regarded by itself apart from all the 
philological questions to which it has given rise, 
contains anything of vajue. Of those who have 
paid attention to the matter, such as can read the 
Gaelic, while professing some admiration for the 
original, make little show of defending MacPherson's 
translation. Even Professor Blackie has scarcely 
a good word to say for it. In Ward's " Specimens 
of English Poetry" no mention of it occurs. 
Among the innumerable new editions of the ppets 
which publishers' enterprise yearly pours forth 
there is none, I think, of MacPherson's " Ossian." 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has been good enough to say 
that, beneath much that is tawdry and vulgar, 
there are a few sparks of true Celtic genius to be 
found ; but probably there are not many of his 
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readers who have been encouraged by his words to 
engage in the search for them. Professor Morley, in 
his " First Sketch of English Literature/' remarks, 
somewhat enigmatically, that the forms are "so 
modern in form and expressive of the sentimental 
gloom then fashionable, that they owed their great 
success to the reproduction in new form of living 
tendencies of thought." 

Lord Macaulay's opinion, though rather different, 
was no more favourable. Speaking of Dr. Johnson, 
he says, " The contempt which he felt for the trash 
of MacPherson was indeed just ; but it was, we 
suspect, just by chance. He despised the ' Fingal ' 
for the very reason which led many men of genius 
to admire it. He despised it, not because it was 
essentially commonplace, but because it had a 
superficial air of originality." 

A good deal may be said in answer to these 
criticisms. It is somewhat doubtful whether Pro- 
fessor Morley means to call the very curious prose 
in which the "Ossian" is written, an original or 
a mere commonplace form of literary expression, 
but at least he might be asked to show his evidence 
that the fashionable tendency so early as 1760 made 
for " sentimental gloom." 

It is the impression of the present writer that 
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MacPherson's " Ossian " has more than a mere 
superficial air of originality, more than a few sparks 
of true Celtic genius ; that not only is it a sur- 
prising and agreeable novelty in the somewhat arid 
field of eighteenth-century literature, but that there 
are to be found in it essential qualities such as may 
place its author, not indeed on a level with the 
great poets, nor even perhaps with those of the 
second class, but at least among the minor writers 
who have managed to retain a certain individual 
and peculiar turn of thought that serves to keep 
their memory green, and by virtue of which one 
often finds more pleasure in their works than in 
those of a far more commanding genius. 

Great allowances, it is true, must be made. It 
may at once be admitted that, considered as 
narratives, MacPherson's lays are unconscionably 
dull ; that they are wholly wanting, in spite of what 
earlier enthusiasts have said, in dramatic spirit ; and 
that throughout the majority of them reigns a 
painful monotony of style and language. Those 
innumerable characters — 

" Men whom every virtue decks, 
And women, models of their sex," 

can individually excite but little interest. The 
ingenious Dr. Blair assures us that we may find in 
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them "tenderness and even delicacy of sentiment 
greatly predominant over fierceness and barbarity. 
Our hearts, ,, he says, when we peruse these extra- 
ordinary relics of a prehistoric age, "are melted 
with the softest feelings, and at the same time 
elevated with the highest ideas of magnanimity, 
generosity, and true heroism." Hearts in this 
generation are, it is to be feared, made of a different 
stuff from what they were in the time of the 
Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D., Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. For 
my own part I confess the surprising experiences 
through which MacPherson's shadowy creations are 
made to pass, and the unimpeachable sentiments 
they express on the most trying occasions, leave 
me cold. My chief feeling is one of relief when 
the heroine, who in many of the lays, has an unac- 
countable habit of disguising herself in her lover's 
armour and wandering where she has no business 
to be, gets mistaken for some one else and is put 
an end to ; and I am sometimes inclined to think 
that the damsels, who are so frequently discovered 
by Fingal or his friends, immured in some lonely 
island of the sea, had better have been allowed to 
remain there. 

But for all that there is a vein of sentiment 
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running through the whole of the poems which is 
unparalleled in previous literature, and has not, I 
think, been surpassed since ; a certain keen and 
subtle sympathy, that is to say, with some special 
aspects of nature, which makes the book em- 
phatically one to be read in the country where it 
was composed or alleged to have been composed. 

Take, for example, these cameos of West High- 
land scenery : — 

" My soul is full of other times ; the joy of my 
youth returns. Thus the sun appears in the west 
after the steps of his brightness have moved behind 
a storm ; the green hills lift their dewy heads ; the 
blue streams rejoice in the vale. The aged hero 
comes forth on his staff ; his grey hair glitters in 
the beam? 

Or this : " I have seen the walls of Bal-Clutha, but 
they were desolate. . . . The stream of Clutha was 
removed from its place by the fall of the walls. 
The thistle shook there its lonely head ; the moss 
whistled to the wind. The fox looked out from the 
windows, the rank grass of the wall waved round 
its head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moina, silence 
is in the house of her fathers." 

Or this picture of a warrior's tomb : " Dost thou 
behold, Malvina, a rock with its head of heath? 
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Three aged pines bend from its face ; green is the 
narrow plain at its foot ; there the flower of the 
mountain grows and shakes its white head in the 
breeze ; the thistle is there alone, shedding its aged 
beard. Two stones half sunk in the ground show 
their heads of moss. The deer of the mountain 
avoids the place, for he beholds a dim ghost stand- 
ing there." 

Exception may, it is true, be taken to the 
English which the author or translator has thought 
fit to use ; indeed one feels an almost irresistible 
inclination to change here and there a word. Still 
the spirit that breathes through these passages, and 
they are only a few taken from many others, is 
surely that of a true poet penetrated with the 
peculiar sentiment of the scenery amongst which 
he writes. 

Take a few of his similes ; they are almost withr 
out exception drawn from nature. 

The ranks of war awaiting their chief to lead 
them, are like the "waves of the mountain-lake 
when the wintry winds have seized and clothed 
them over with ice ; white, to the hunter's eye, the 
billows still seem to roll ; he turns his ear to the 
sound of each unequal ridge ; but each is silent, 
gleaming, strewn with boughs and tufts of grass, 
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which shake and whistle to the wind over their grey 
seats of frost." 

Presently, at the first clang of their chieftain's 
shield, the warriors gather round him "like a 
crowded sea, when first it feels the wings of the 
wind. The waves know not whither to roll ; they 
lift their troubled heads." Then follows the 
description of the battle with which we need not 
trouble ourselves. But here are two more strikingly 
picturesque comparisons — 

" The spirit of the mean man is as a vapour that 
hovers round the marshy lake. It never rests on 
the green hill, lest the winds should meet it there." 

Or again, an old king is waiting, in conscious 
impotence, among the few clansmen still left faithful 
to him, the onset of an overpowering host of his 
enemies. "The harp is heard, and joy is in the 
hall. But it was joy covering a sigh that darkly 
dwelt in every breast. It was like the faint beam 
of the moon spread on a cloud in heaven." 

The manner in which the poet deals with nature 
differs toto caelo from the method of Wordsworth 
or Scott or Byron, or any of those who came 
immediately after him. He does not look on it 
from a philosopher's, nor from a rebel's point of 
view ; he is touched by no antiquarian or romantic 

£ 
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enthusiasm ; the recollections of his youth may be 
much to him, but he knows nothing of merely 
legendary or historical associations ; " the desert 
is enough for me, with all its deer and woods ; " 
nature in fact has become by long familiarity so 
much a part of himself, that when he seeks for an 
image to represent what is passing in his mind it 
is inevitably to nature that he goes. This simple, 
unsophisticated attitude constitutes the intrinsic 
charm of MacPherson's " Ossian." 

The very spirit of Hebridean scenery pervades 
the whole book. That wild and melancholy coast 
of western Scotland, the land of soft mist and sud- 
den bursts of sunshine, where there is nothing very 
grand, nothing very terrible, where nature's music 
itself seems, as it were, tuned in a minor key, so that 
among the innumerable islets and promontories 
and peninsulas even the Atlantic rollers lose their 
terror, but which, with its constant atmospheric 
changes, possesses, for many of us at least, an 
attraction that is sometimes wanting to scenery 
moulded on a larger scale — how well the poet has 
known how to people its solitudes ! Here on every 
breeze there rides the ghost of a departed warrior, 
appearing at times "like the new moon seen 
through the gathered mist when the sky pours 
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down its flaky snow and the world is silent and 
dark," his voice feebly sounding " like the breeze 
in the reeds of the lake," or " the noise of a distant 
stream." At times, again, round the circle of Loda, 
the standing stones, memorials of some long-for- 
gotten race, which the traveller sees through the 
twilight and " thinks them the ghosts of the aged, 
forming future wars," there comes a more terrible 
shape, "his eyes like a decaying flame, the stars 
dim-twinkling through his form," whose speech is 
as the " roar of the wind in a hollow cavern." 

And the heroes themselves and the maidens 
"white as the foam of the sea," monotonous, 
shadowy, unfamiliar as they are, they have an 
intimate fitness for their surroundings. Oscar and 
Toscar and Gaul, the son of Morni, Calthon and 
Colmal, Oina-Morul and dark-haired Evirallin and 
Colna-dona, "love of heroes" — they are indeed 
but as " stars on a rainy hill by night, each looking 
through her mist ; " through all runs the same vein 
of mournful chivalry, of generous despondency; 
but in their very mistiness there is an extraordinary 
fascination. 

In the time of war, it is true, their souls are 
roused ; " the fire of battle is in their eyes," their 
faces brighten, as the narrow green glen brightens 
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" when the sun pours his streamy beams before he 
hides his head in a storm." At such a time " the 
people rise on every side like the strength of an , 
half-extinguished fire, quickened by the sudden 
breath of the north wind." Tumultuously they 
follow in their chieftain's wake, " like waves behind 
a whale." Before them are " the grey-haired bards 
like moving foam on the face of a dark ridge of 
waves ; " they rush on to battle like the mountain- 
torrent swoln by autumn rains. 

But it is when the battle is over, when the 
warrior returns, "his face settled from war, calm 
as the evening beam that looks from the cloud 
of the west on Cona's silent vale " — it is then that 
the peculiar individuality of these dim figures is 
most apparent. One likes to fancy the Celt as 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has pictured him, emotional, 
keenly sensitive, tinged with a gentle melancholy ; 
and in MacPherson's " Ossian " he is all this and 
more. 

" Hear the tale of the battle of Lora. The sound 
of the steel is long since past ; so thunder on the 
darkened hill roars and is no more. The sun 
returns with his silent beams ; the glittering rocks 
and green heads of the mountains smile." Then 
music asserts its sway. In music and song only is 
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immortality ; a whole poem is devoted to the need 
which a fallen warrior feels for the customary 
obsequies ; till he has " received his fame," his 
ghost must needs " hover like mist over the reedy 
pool," and music and song are the meed of victory. 
The voice of Colna-dona comes to the war-council 
of fierce clansmen like a sunbeam to the dark 
heaving ocean, " when it bursts from a cloud and 
brightens the dark foamy side of a wave." Music 
is as " the voice of spring to the lonely tree. It 
puts forth its green leaves to the sun ; the hum of 
the mountain bee is near it ; the hunter sees it with 
joy from the blasted heath." 

Constantly through the poems it is sought by 
images like these to illustrate the effect of music on 
the sensitive Celtic temper, but always the mourn- 
ful strain occurs. The exaltation of spirit is but 
transient. The music dies away, and its passing 
is as the passing of " a soft mist that, rising from 
a lake, pours on the silent valley ; the green flowers 
are filled with dew: but the sun returns in his 
strength and the mist is gone." 

The ingenious critics of last century may have 
found in the personages of MacPherson's narratives 
differing degrees of courage, generosity, tenderness, 
delicacy of sentiment, and all the other qualities 
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which were so dear to them, but to us the keynote 
is always this quick sensitiveness to outward im- 
pressions. And there is one figure in which it is 
found in a pre-eminent degree. Ossian, as he is 
represented to us both in the writings with which 
we are now dealing, and in the undisputed frag- 
ments of ancient Gaelic poetry, the blind old bard, 
the last voice of a decaying race, left when all his 
compeers are gone, like the sigh of a breeze " that 
plays round some lonely sea-girt rock at night 
when there is calm and the other winds are laid " — 
he is the very embodiment of a real idea, and as 
such is a living creature of the poetic imagination. 
There is something elemental in his character, 
something that belongs, as one may say, to an 
earlier age. The true representative of the Celt, 
he is endowed with the pathos which antiquity 
alone can give. The whole conception of him is 
penetrated with that mysterious quality which, ill- 
suited as it is to these modern times, has still 
power to appeal, whether it be from Highland 
glens or from barren Irish hillsides, to the sym- 
pathy of more vigorous and more successful races. 

He sits in his blindness and dreams the time 
away. "The awful faces of other times look down 
on him from the clouds ; " the tales of old sweep 
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through his soul, "as the sun's inconstant beams 
fly down Larmon's grassy height" But they 
bring but little joy with them. "Happy are 
those," he cries, "who die in their youth in the 
midst of their renown. They have not beheld 
the tombs of their friends, or failed to bend the 
bow of their strength." 

To Ossian is left nothing but memories of dead 
heroes, whom in time he too will follow to the 
unknown country. " The valiant fall, O Fingal ; 
the feeble remain on the hills ! " For a time the 
mighty still live in song, but even this in the end 
fades from the land like mist. "We shall pass 
away like a dream. No sound will remain in our 
fields of war. Our tombs will be lost in the heath ; 
the hunter shall not know the place of our rest." 

At times he feels his kinship with the Nature 
that lies around him, but there too he finds that 
nothing is lasting. To pass away and be no more 
is but the universal lot; man that is born of 
woman has but a briefer span of life, and is nowise 
singular in his mortality. 

" Daughter of heaven, fair art thou ! the silence 
of thy face is pleasant! Thou comest forth in 
loveliness. The stars attend thy blue course in 
the east The clouds rejoice in thy presence, O 
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moon ! They brighten their dark-brown sides. 
Who is like thee in heaven, light of the silent 
night? The stars are ashamed in thy presence. 
They turn away their sparkling eyes. Whither 
dost thou retire from thy course when the darkness 
of thy countenance grows? Hast thou thy hall, 
like Ossian? Dwellest thou in the shadow of 
grief? Have thy sisters fallen from heaven? Are 
they who rejoiced with thee at night, no more? 
Yes, they have fallen, fair light, and thou dost 
often retire to mourn. But thou thyself shall fail 
one night, and leave thy blue path in heaven. The 
stars will then lift their heads ; they who were 
ashamed in thy presence, will rejoice. Thou art 
now clothed with thy brightness. Look from thy 
gates in the sky. Burst the cloud, O wind, that 
the daughter of night may look forth, that the 
shaggy mountains may brighten, and the ocean 
roll its white waves in light." 

The following, again, is similar in sentiment. 
The original of it is said to be still extant in an 
ancient Gaelic manuscript 

" O thou that rollest above, round as the shield 
of my fathers! Whence are thy beams, O sun, 
thy everlasting light? Thou comest forth in thy 
awful beauty; the stars hide themselves in the 
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sky ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western 
wave. But thou thyself movest alone. Who can 
be a companion of thy course ? The oaks of the 
mountain fall; the mountains themselves decay 
with years ; the ocean shrinks and grows again ; 
the moon herself is lost in heaven ; but thou art 
for ever the same, rejoicing in the brightness of 
thy course. When the world is dark with tempests, 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou lookest 
in thy beauty from the clouds and laughest at the 
storm. But to Ossian thou lookest in vain ; for 
he beholds thy beams no more, whether thy yellow 
hair flows on the eastern clouds or thou tremblest 
at the gates of the west. But thou art, perhaps, 
like me, for a season ; thy years will have an end. 
Thou shalt sleep in thy clouds careless of the 
voice of the morning. Exult then, O sun, in the 
strength of thy youth ! Age is dark and unlovely, 
it is like the glimmering light of the moon when 
it shines through broken clouds and the mist is 
on the hills ; the blast of the north is on the plain ; 
the traveller shrinks in the midst of his journey." 

Enough quotations, perhaps, have now been 
given to show the general character of these 
poems. For those who care for nothing but what 
is best in literature they can scarcely be recom- 
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mended, but such of us as like to stray from the 
well-beaten track to the less known by-paths of 
criticism, and to indulge a vagrant fancy for works 
which, now entirely neglected, have had an immense 
popularity in their day, will find, I think, a good 
deal more to recompense them in MacPherson's 
"Ossian" than is the case with most books of 
its class. 
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"Glory," declares Mr. Matthew Arnold, quoting 
with approval one of M. Renan's sayings, " Glory, 
after all, is the thing which has the best chance of 
not being altogether vanity." Glory, in the sense of 
a European reputation, a reputation grounded on 
the decree of an international court of criticism, this, 
as Mr. Arnold proceeds to point out, Wordsworth at 
all events never attained. It is, to be sure, a thing 
much to be desired ; but yet there are times when 
one feels that Wordsworth may perhaps have got 
something as good, and that, in spite of the cold 
neglect and scathing criticism to which he has been 
so often subjected, he is, after all, the one English 
man of letters whose lot is most enviable. The 
circle of his admirers is small — smaller, for instance, 
than that of Byron's ; but, then, their devotion is so 
different from that which is usually accorded to the 
singers of the Heliconian choir. To be acknow- 
ledged by the countrymen of Dante, of Goethe 
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and of Moliere as one of the immortals is a great 
matter, no doubt ; but probably not even these 
great writers have inspired their disciples with so 
intense an enthusiasm as Wordsworth's poetry has 
kindled in men not otherwise, as we say, fond of 
poetry. The " Wordsworthians " are a peculiar 
body ; they are very different, for example, from 
the readers of Tennyson or Keats ; their loyalty 
to their master is far removed from a mere literary 
appreciation — for that matter, no one, I suppose, 
would place Wordsworth on a level with the very 
greatest masters of the poetic craft, — it is rather, as 
one of them expressed it not long ago, " a debt of 
piety and gratitude to his memory," a tribute paid 
to a personal benefactor, an assertion to the world 
at large of the inestimable services which he has 
rendered to them. 

It would be hard to find in the whole history of 
literature a parallel to this profound and ardent 
sense of loyalty. 

There is, at all events, one class of poetry, and 

that, too, the one which appears to be most in 

■ favour at the present day, to which, delightful as 

j it is, one would certainly never dream of attributing 

a similar potency of spell. There is, that is to say, 

the poetry to which we look to be lifted out of 
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ourselves into a sphere of pure fancy and imagina- 
tion, a sphere in which the poet's invention has 
full swing, and we follow him whither he chooses] 
to lead us. 

Sometimes through whole poems we may wander 
over "the foam of perilous seas in faery lands 
forlorn ; " we are with Endymion or Kubla Khan, 
or we " fleet the time away " in the royal park of. 
Navarre, or in Illyria, or by the storm-smitten 
coasts of " Maritime Bohemia," or, again, where 
some — 

" Palm-tree-cinctured city stands 
Bright white beneath, as heaven bright blue 
Bends o'er it, as the years pursue 
Their course, unable to abate 
Its paradisal laugh at Fate." 

Such scenes and the shapes that people them 
may have a truth of their own. Feste and Perdita 
and Goodman Dull are, in a way, quite as real as 
Becky Sharp or Mrs. Poyser ; but their reality is 
the creation of genius. The very charm of them 
lies in their being so far removed from the life of 
which we know, in being so exquisitely human and 
yet so different from the humanity of our experi- 
ence. Compare such characters as Hamlet and 
Othello with Miranda or Imogen or Holofernes, not 
to speak of Ariel or Titania, and it will be seen at 
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once that they are compacted of very different stuff 
and move in different worlds. Othello is at bottom 
one of ourselves ; his story touches us as something 
we might have heard yesterday or to-day, and has 
nothing in it of that strange remoteness which is 
the very atmosphere of " The Tempest " or " Cym- 
beline " or " As You Like It." Again, this sense of 
far-offnesSy which sometimes pervades whole poems, 
may be conveyed in a single stanza, or even in a 
single verse. 

" The lone couch of his everlasting sleep :" 

— does not the very cadence of the line carry us 
clean away from our too-populous planet? Or 
this— 

" And 'mid the tumult, Kubla heard, from far, 
Ancestral voices prophesying war ; " 

or this — 

" The prophetic soul 
Of the wide world, dreaming of things to come ; " 

— what an incomprehensible magic there is in lines 
like these ! We look for them especially in Cole- 
ridge and Keats and Shelley ; but all true poets do 
now and then raise their voices " beyond the arrows, 
shouts, and views of men," seeming, as it were, to 
transcend the very limits prescribed for human 
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faculties, and to draw their inspiration from a 
source known to us through their utterances alone. 

That is one kind of poetry. But there is another 
kind, which concerns itself with the world as it 
exists around us, which realizes its troubles, 
grapples with its problems, reveals perhaps fresh 
beauties in places where we least looked to find 
them, aims, in fact, at discovering the secret of life 
itself; and it is this kind of poetry of which Words- 
worth, more than any one else, had the secret. It 
is, to be quite frank, a kind of didactic poetry ; 
and knowing all the evil that has been said of 
didactic poetry, from Virgil's " Georgics " onward, 
we are naturally loath to apply so ill-sounding an 
appellation to any writings that we are accustomed 
to hold in honour. And yet, if we are to declare 
the whole truth of what we feel about some, and 
those by no means the least of the poets, we must 
adventure it. Let us begin with a distinction, which 
should be familiar enough, though it is sometimes 
overlooked. 

Didactic poetry, we shall say, in its narrower and 
most despised sense, demonstrates ; that with which 
we are at present dealing must reveal : the one 
kind teaches by exposition, the other teaches, too, 
but, as it were, by flashes of inspiration. 
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There is an obvious difference, for example, 
between the method most splendidly illustrated 
in that invocation which, if it is not authentic, at 
least deserves to be, " Inoculation ! heavenly 
maid ! " or even that " scientific system of thought " 
which Mr. Arnold mocks at in much of Words- 
worth's poetry, and the method of such lines as 
these — 

" Listen, the Mighty Being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly ; n 



or- 



or- 



" We feel that we are greater than we know ;" 



" The silence that is in the starry skies, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills ; " 

and yet these, too, are didactic. We may take it 
for certain that no man ever had quite the same 
feeling for Nature after reading or hearing for the 
first time those two lines last quoted. They 
taught him something, they opened his eyes to a 
certain kind of beauty of which he had hitherto 
been but half conscious, or had altogether ignored. 
But how suddenly the revelation comes on one ! 
The context is well enough, but those two lines 
are quite sufficient of themselves to tell in what 
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manner the Shepherd Lord was advantaged by 
his rustic life. Depend upon it, they have had 
more effect, they have done more to inculcate 
Wordsworth's own favourite doctrine than all the 
laboured passages where he set it out with philo- 
sophical precision and fulness. The fact is, that 
the doctrine which is elsewhere cumbered and 
made repulsive by argument and exposition, is 
here presented to us in the concrete ; and poetry, 
to be really worth having, must, above all other 
things, be concrete. The world will have nothing 
to do with the bard who shall 

" Speak his naked thoughts, 
Instead of draping them in sights and sounds." 

The man who describes the rose, though it be with 
never so much scientific completeness, must in the 
end give place to him — 

" Who, with a ' Look-you/ vents a brace of rhymes, 
And in there breaks the sudden rose itself 
Over us, under us, round us every side, 

***** 

Buries us with a glory, young once more, 
Pouring heaven into this shut house of life." 

The soil no doubt may be, and in the most ex- 
cellent kind of poetry actually is, prepared and 
fertilized by Thought, but Thought should not be I 

F I 
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seen at her horticultural operations. If the roses 
do not appear to us to be growing of themselves, 
they are assuredly fit for nothing but the portfolio 
of the scientific botanist. 

Those lovely verses beginning, "I wandered 
lonely as a cloud," to take one example from many, 
how spontaneous they are, and how natural ! But, 
on the other hand/they are unquestionably the 
outcome and expression of a definite system of 
philosophy, and could not have been produced 
without that serious intellectual element which at 
other times prompted their author to give utter- 
ance to some of the most tedious platitudes that 
ever luckless genius indited. Indeed, for the 
matter of that, if a man has something to say 
that he is very anxious the world should take to 
heart, we cannot reasonably be surprised if he 
should blurt it out at untoward times or in an 
awkward fashion. It would, in fact, be mere folly 
to expect from him such finished and consistently 
harmonious workmanship as we get from the 
rhymer who makes it a point of honour that, 
whatever his theme, his verse at least shall run 
smoothly. 

The secret of Wordsworth's peculiar influence 
over his disciples is no doubt to be found in this 
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serious intellectual element, which, breaking out 
at times in verse that to all but Wordsworthians 
is a source of wonder and derision, is nevertheless 
at the very heart and core of those marvellously 
beautiful lines in which even the unfriendliest 
critic can find no occasion for his criticism. 

Wordsworth, in fine, is chief of the poets with 
a mission — 

" He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke and loosed our hearts in tears, 
He laid us, as we lay at birth, 
On the cool flowery lap of Earth." 

But Wordsworth's successors — where are they to 
be found? Two eminent poets at least have plainly 
attempted to carry on the Wordsworthian tradition, 
but, alas ! we shall receive small comfort from 
Arthur Clough or Mr. Matthew Arnold. No one 
has followed the Wordsworthian line of thought 
more earnestly than Mr. Arnold, but he has quite 
fallen short of Wordsworth's large serenity and 
reassuring confidence. Though at times he, too, 
could take Nature into his heart and be at rest, 
it is only at rare intervals, and for the most 
part his poetry is at bottom nothing but a cry 
of despondency. The problem of Life got the 
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better of him ; he could admire, but he could not 
imitate his Scholar Gipsy, and while he has lost 
Wordsworth's " faith in the whispers of the lonely 
Muse," he has nothing, not Art, not Literature, nor 
the rules of Conduct, that he can altogether put 
in its place. 

And so with Clough ; of him, too, the problem 
got the better. He died young, and his poetry 
does but represent the struggle to attain ends 
which in his lifetime he was not allowed to attain, 
and which, nevertheless, he would not be content 
altogether to abandon. 

But Clough and Mr. Arnold are steps in a 
certain poetic evolution which leads from the poet 
of Rydal Water to one whose teaching is equally 
positive, whose faith equally steady, and whose 
writings, rough and unequal though they be, are 
yet instinct with the same spirit of kindly wisdom 
that fashioned the best of Wordsworth's utter- 
ances. 
; Robert Browning — for he is the writer whom we 

j take to be Wordsworth's most eminent successor 

i 

; — is so independent of all his forerunners, so 
original in his methods, and so audacious in his 
scorn of old-established precedent, that one is apt 
to forget the intimate acquaintance with English 
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as well as other literature which he undoubtedly 
possesses, and to look on his work as an abnormal 
manifestation of genius, breaking the continuity 
of all our English traditions. No greater mistake 
could be made. Consider this many-sided writer 
from one point of view, and the links which connect 
him with his predecessors will become clear enough. 
When all that can be said on Wordsworth's 
behalf has been said, it is yet beyond dispute that 
his doctrine is not so persuasive nor so satisfying 
for the present generation as it was for their 
fathers. That return to Nature, that wonderful 
awakening when men's eyes were opened to a 
new and unexpected world of beauty, and they 
recognized Wordsworth as the magician who, 
more than any one else, had done them this 
inestimable service, that cannot happen more 
than once. Rich men and men of leisure may 
still perhaps accept Wordsworth's teaching as a 1 
rule of life ; but this being a democratic age, we > 
require a rule of life that shall suit more thanf 
the men of leisure only. Besides, there are diffi- 
culties which did not exist in Wordsworth's day. 
He himself, if he were alive, would be forced to 
allow that even in his loved Lake country "the 
world is too much with us." The world, in fact, 
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has learnt the lesson he taught only too well, and 
behold ! the waste places of the earth are become 
populous. Nothing is sacred to the modern tourist, 
who is, by the way, very different from the mere 
cockney he is sometimes made out. Year by year 
it is harder to escape from that " cloud of human 
destiny " which finds expression in the clamorous 
voices of the revolutionaries of creeds and of 
societies, of the men who believe nothing, and the 
men who believe too much. We are more open 
than we were to the storms of politics and the 
currents of doubt ; they have penetrated to the 
humblest cottages, the peacefullest upland hamlets, 
the most remote farmhouses ; infecting the very 
labourers, pedlars, leech-gatherers, from whom 
Wordsworth learnt a wise serenity. For better or 
worse the old order of things has passed away, 
and the flood of modern unrest has desperately 
undermined the quiet green places where Words- 
worth's earlier disciples were accustomed to take 
their ease. 

Wordsworth's successor, then, has nothing for 
it but to make a new departure : he must needs 
face a host of young ideas and speculations — ideas 
which, in the future, may come to be fruitful of 
undreamed happiness to the race, but are for this 
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generation full only of darkness and uncertainty, 
and speculations which are merely negative. And 
it is this that Browning takes on himself to do. 

He comes to us, indeed, with no consistent 
scheme of philosophy. For our own part we do 
not believe that those philosophies which are the 
most definite and consistent can ever be the most 
powerful in their influence. The men who have 
really moved the world have been the sublimely'. . 
illogical fanatics, the men to whom there occur \ 
too many luminous thoughts to be arranged in 
a symmetrical pattern, and who, inspired by great 
ideas, find life too short to make them fit exactly 
one into another. Spinoza's philosophy, they tell 
us, possesses the most beautiful symmetry and 
accuracy of design ; but few philosophers, I sup- 
pose, of equal gifts, have had less influence. In 
fact a great thinker will always have to sacrifice 
a good third of his ideas, and that very probably 
the best part of them, in order to produce a system 
that hangs unimpeachably together. Browning's 
poetry, at all events, presents no such exact andl 
harmonious intellectual synthesis, but it affords ( 
what is far better, an inexhaustible fund of keen j 
wit, kindly wisdom and profound imaginings to 
comfort and strengthen his generation withal. 
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He realizes, to be sure, as clearly as any one, 
the doubts and difficulties which have brought a 
sense of hopelessness and revolt to other poets ; 
it would be hard to mention any writing that 
pourtrays the attitude of a regretful sceptic more 
vividly than the epilogue to the Dramatis Persona. 
Or take four stanzas from one of his later, and by 
no means his most successful volumes — "Adam, 
Lilith and Eve ; " a man may have read tomes 
innumerable upon the relations of the " ego " and 
the " non-ego," and yet learn from these few lines 
something more of that tremendous isolation .of 
the individual which has wrung such tuneful and 
yfet such piteous verses from Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
The first thunderstorm of the new-made world has 
terrified the two women into momentary truthful- 
ness, and each in turn discloses to Adam the 
. inmost secret of her heart. The truth once recog- 
nized, the old relations between them must be 
gone for ever ; but — 

" It ceased to lighten and thunder, 
Up started both in a wonder, . 
Looked round and saw the sky was clear, 
Then laughed, * Confess you believed us, dear ! ' 
1 1 saw through the joke ! ' the man replied. 
They reseated themselves beside." 

Never has metaphysical truth revealed itself in a 
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more startling, a more scorchingly brilliant flash 
than in the last line of this little poem. By a 
totally different method, on the other hand, Brown- 
ing has presented to us, by the voice of a Sludge 
and a Blougram, the curious web of belief and 
disbelief, of scepticism tempered by superstition, 
that goes to form so much of what is called 
modern thought. Observe that his work here 
is eminently in the concrete. Once grant the 
fundamental position of " Bishop Blougram's 
Apology " and " Mr. Sludge the Medium " — and it 
is not inconceivable in either case — and all that is 
said comes so naturally, from the " No more wine," 
or the "Now don't, sir," down to the last words 
of the apology, that these pieces, with some others 
written in the same manner, must be allowed to 
be dramatic fragments as genuine as the soliloquies 
of Hamlet would be if detached from the rest of 
the play. They represent, that is to say, not the 
type merely, nor the particular humour, but the 
individual man. Hamlet's "To be or not to be" 
embodies profound thought, but it is thought, not 
merely in the abstract as it presents itself to the 
bookish philosopher, but tinged and coloured by 
the peculiar temper of the individual, and the 
circumstances in which he is placed ; and so with 
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Sludge and Blougram, Fra Lippo Lippi, and, in 
a less degree perhaps, Cleon, Pictor Ignotus, and 
the rest. Surely this is the touchstone of the best 
kind of philosophic poetry — does it treat its subjects 
from the inside dramatically, or from the outside 
merely, in a demonstrative and professorial fashion? 

But, after all, if Browning were represented only 
by such work as this, if he were only a skilful 
psychologist or keen observer of the diverse cur- 
rents of modern thought, true poet though he 
might be, we should still be looking for our suc- 
cessor to Wordsworth. We want some one who 
shall not only point out the symptoms of this 
"strange disease of modern life," but shall ad- 
minister some remedy, showing in his own person 
its successful application ; and this we profess, for 
our own part, to have found in Browning. 

Browning, we may say, is an optimist, who, 
while fully conscious of the rubs and stumbles we 
are subject to in our march through life, can yet 
face cheerfully every difficulty ; who is ready to 
acknowledge that the goal is far distant, and per- 
haps unattainable, but who is not therefore in any 
way discouraged, but is rather determined to 
gather all the comfort he may, and do his best 
with all the chances that lie along his path. 
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What, then, does Browning make of the " divided 
aims," "the languid doubts, the palsied hearts," 
by which Clough and Mr. Arnold were so signally- 
overcome? As Wordsworth's successor he is bound 
to render some account of their real significance, 
and the account he gives is at all events extremely 
pertinent in these days. To put it briefly, his 
conception of the case is, that the world in this 
age suffers to an inordinate degree from an un- 
healthy and overwrought fearfulness of making 
a mistake, and a too keen desire for definite 
guidance. Men are for ever forgetting that they 
are but human, and expecting to be something 
more. Our philosophers allow that for human 
beings abstract truth is impossible, and forthwith 
they go about to find it ; theologians strictly assert 
the necessity and all-sufficiency of faith, but they 
cannot, any the more, be at ease till they have 
proved that reason, too, is on their side. Men 
of science, admitting that knowledge is limited, 
will yet be at their wit's end because they cannot 
pass beyond its limits; and so it is with all of 
us. The imperfection of man is, theoretically, a 
truth pretty generally admitted, and yet some 
hundreds of centuries have not made us really 
well acquainted with its logical results. Every 
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stumble in our march through life affects us with 
a fresh surprise ; the ills that man is heir to are 
constantly recurring in some new form ; and even 
our poets have not yet recovered from the shock 
of the discovery that few men can, after the half- 
century is once left behind, contrive to escape old 
age, and that for all death must come at the last. 
No, depend on it, familiar, in all conscience, as 
these facts should be, men do commonly speak, 
as Dickens remarked, as though they themselves 
were " notoriously immortal." 

And this is what Browning's " Realism " comes 
to. A psychologist studying human nature, he 
has grasped, as no poet before him has grasped, 
the limitations by which human nature is eternally 
confined ; and fully to recognize these, is to be 
forearmed, once for all, against regrets. The 
dreariest companion imaginable is your complacent 
Pangloss, who, supposing men to be all but angels, 
is perpetually disappointed in the expectations he 
has formed — disappointed with others, and filled 
with regrets that he himself has not done all he 
thought himself capable of. 

The man who said, " Whoever is not a misan- 
thropist at forty, can never have loved mankind/' 
took but a shallow view of the humanity in which 
he had hitnself a share. 
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Browning, on the other hand, is by no means 
blind to the shocks an optimistic theory must 
endure frQm contact with the world ; he is not 
stirred with too bitter an indignation at the exist- 
ence of the Sludges and Blougrams of to-day ; 
but rather takes men as they come, rough and 
smooth together. Neither does his knowledge of 
human meannesses in any wise dull his grateful 
recognition of true nobility, as it exists among us, 
and has always existed. Thus he has a kindly 
tolerance for the crafty Florentines that surround 
Luria the Moor, and, indeed, his amazing powers 
are best seen when he disentangles the manifold 
strands of some ordinary, everyday bit of human 
nature, making evident the good that is to be 
found even in the vilest, and the beauty that is 
too often obscured by commonplace surroundings. 
But he keeps *the true proportion ; sympathetic 
insight will prove the worst men better than they 
were supposed to be, but no less will it reveal 
unsuspected heights in the moral stature of a hero. 
It would be difficult to find in all literature, 
creations of a more shining, more inspiriting beauty 
than Luria, Pompilia or Caponsacchi ; and, what 
is more, one can readily believe in their existence, 
and take comfort from them after a course of those 
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modern novels in which the heroes and heroines 
are either impossible abstractions, or else as unin- 
teresting and commonplace as most people are 
till we know them more intimately. 
. Browning's realism, then, is of a very different 
kind from the cold-blooded method of work that 
is usually understood by that name. Nothing 
could be more unlovely than the picture, in his 
" Christmas Eve," of the Mount Zion Chapel con- 
gregation ; but he has not studied it in the spirit 
of the inhuman satirist who would investigate his 
neighbour's soul, as he investigates the problems 
presented by a toad's diaphragm. Far from it ; 
strange as it seems, his sympathies turn out after 
all to be rather with the worshippers at that temple 
of extravagant platitude than with the professor in 
his lecture-room, or the Catholic in his cathedral. 

The fact is that Browning has far too sincere a 
sense of the all-importance of the spirit of man to 
be greatly concerned with the mere outside. It is 
the less obvious sides of human nature that most 
attract him. And here, it seems, we arrive at the 
very centre and heart of his philosophy — the value 
of imperfection — 

" Leave the flesh to the fate it was fit for. The spirit be 
thine !" 
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" 'Tis not what man does that exalts him, but what" man 
would do." 

" What I aspired to be, and was not, comforts me : 
A brute I might have been, but would not sink i J the 
scale." 

Unsuccessful attempt is to him of higher value 
than actual achievement, in this — that it testifies 
to a power of aiming at the impossible, of reaching 
beyond the limits allotted to man ; the power, in 
a word, of forming an ideal, our noblest endowment, 
and that which alone marks us from the brutes. 

Those vain longings, useless regrets, unattain- 
able ideals, which bring nothing but an empty- 
melancholy to so many, are, to Wordsworth's suc- 
cessor, man's most precious heritage, the chief 
indubitable witness to his affinity with the Infinite. 
As for that much-extolled Hellenic serenity, if 
indeed it ever existed, or ever can exist, that self- 
centred paganism that rests content with life as it 
is, Browning, for one, will have none of it. What 
a terrible picture he draws in "Easter Eve"! — a 
poem which surely has more of the true prophetic 
ring than anything else that has been written in 
modern times — what a terrible picture that is of 
man, fallen into the slough of perfect self-sufficiency 
and contentment, tethered to merely sensuous 
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delights, and cut off from every glimpse of what 
lies beyond ! Here is your true pagan indeed, 
but in the poem one scarcely feels disposed to 
envy him. 

It is rather the imperfect, immature faculties of 
our nature, then, which Browning most prizes. 
Wordsworth's " faith in the whispers of the lonely 
Muse " has become faith in those spiritual prompt- 
ings which are all the more precious for being so 
uncertain, indefinite, inexplicable, hostile to what 
we call reason and common-sense ; 

" Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act ; 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped ; 

All I could never be, 

All men ignored in me, — 
This I was worth to God, Whose wheel the pitcher shaped." 

But the question arises, how far can such a view 
of life be shown to be in accordance with truth ? 
Does Browning, for example, aim at proving his 
position by argument ? The only answer to this 
must be that Browning is, after all, a poet, and a 
poet's business is to impress the truth, as he con- 
ceives it, by concrete realizations of its teaching. 
If we are not to be won by his examples, he can 
but leave it to professed philosophers and meta- 
physicians to try other means, and it must be 
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confessed that the examples which Browning gives 
of his doctrine, are set forth with most persuasive 
eloquence. Thus, in " Youth and Art," the young 
couple have followed the dictates of common sense 
and the wisdom that belongs properly to middle 
age, and how irrevocably they have missed the true 
end of life ! Had they taken their fortune boldly 
in their hands, they might have 

" Sighed deep, laughed free, 
Starved, feasted, despaired — been happy." 

As it is, they have achieved social success, but at 
the heart of them they are sheer wrecks, and it is 
much the same with the hero and heroine of " Dis 
aliter Visum." Take again that fine lyric " Saul." 
No one has sung of the "good of man's life, the 
mere living," with a keener zest than Browning. 
This is what David has to say of it : — 

" Oh ! our manhood's prime vigour ! No spirit feels 

waste, 
Not a muscle is stopped in its playing, or sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living ! the leaping of rock up to rock ; 
The strong rending of boughs from the fir-tree ; the cool 

silver shock 
Of a plunge in the pool's living water ; the hunt of the bear ; 
And the sultriness, showing the lion is couched in his lair ; 
And the meal, the rich dates yellowed over with gold-dust 

divine ; 
And the locust flesh steeped in the pitcher, the full draught 

of wine." 

G 
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Then, besides these, — 

" High ambition, and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 
them all — 
Brought to blaze on the head of one creature — King 
Saul!" 

But not all these are enough fully to arouse the 
monarch; this needs a subtler note. The more 
obvious pleasures of living are well enough, but 
it is not till David's strain rises to a higher level 
that his task is at last achieved, and he goes 
homeward in triumph. But this will scarcely bear 
quoting. 

So with other poems. The Grammarian whose 
funeral Browning celebrates in such appropriately 
crabbed verse, was to ordinary ideas a fool, and a 
fool moreover with whom the present generation 
is not likely much to sympathize ; 

" Others mistrust and say, ' But time escapes ! 
Live now or never!' 
He said, ' What's time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes ! 
Man has Forever.' " 

This is, perhaps, the hardest of the examples 
Browning sets before us, and may stagger the 
boldest, and yet though it is not likely to be much 
followed, one finds it hard to dismiss it with mere 
contempt. The man made a mistake, no doubt, 
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but to readers of the poem the mistake seems 
almost enviable. 

For if there is one lesson to be learnt more than 
another from Brownings poetry it is this, that it is 
our business to make up our minds once for all to * 
the best of our power, and then cheerfully take the | 
risk of being mistaken. It is probable enough, it i 
must be admitted, that we shall be wrong ; but we 
cannot change our nature, and at worst we are not 
so certain to be wrong as the doubter who is so in- 
fected by the pestilent timidity of these days as not j 
to venture on a genuine opinion of his own at all. 

What, for example, is " The Ring and the Book " 
but a protest against that paralytic habit of mind 
that looks on this side and on that of every 
question, and finishes by concluding that much 
may be said on both sides, and there an end of 
it ? Much may, it is true, be said both for Guido 
and Pompilia, and Browning makes of it something 
like twenty-one thousand lines ; but, after all, one 
had a hundred times better go wrong in the 
company of the One or the Other Half Rome, with 
all their narrowness and petty personal preposses- 
sions, than take refuge in the futile subtleties so 
dear to the Quality when they dissertate. The 
Tertium Quid has, to be sure, strong attractions 
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in these days, when a liberal impartiality is the 
chief of all the virtues, but too often it is but the 
cloak for an invertebrate kind of indifferentism 
which, in trying to transcend human conditions, 
has failed more deplorably than any of those ruder 
spirits whom the cautious far-sighted men are most 
used to ridicule — 

" I may put forth angels' pinions once unmanned, but not 
before ; " 

and till then the poet is not afraid sometimes to be 
mistaken. In these days of multitudinous reviews 
and newspapers Mr. Face-both-ways is everywhere 
to be met, and against his influence this healthy 
doctrine is mainly directed. The morbid conscious- 
ness of failure is too strong with us ; we stand 
shuffling our feet at the cross-roads, a useless 
burden on this earth, for which, after all, we are 
better adapted than for any other we know of. 
How many good people we meet constantly who 
would be heroes, martyrs, and what not, on the 
one modest condition that they should first attain 
certainty that they are on the right path to that 
end ; but how few of them have even started on 
their way thither! The obstacles are so many. 
It is not only that we have to " rise on stepping 
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stones of our dead selves to higher things : " our 
dead selves can never positively be counted on ; 
they have a way of reviving to plague us uncon- 
scionably, and if we are to wait till we are assured 
they are really dead and gone, we shall not have 
much time left to do anything. 

His keen realization of the fact of human imper- 
fection is, no doubt, at the bottom of much of 
Browning's roughness and obscurity. It is useless 
to deny that Browning is very often extremely 
obscure. When Mr. Swinburne said that to call 
Browning obscure is no better than to speak of 
Lynceus as purblind, he appears to have meant 
no more than that Browning himself knows well 
enough what he has in his mind. This, to be sure, 
is a comfort not always to be had in the case of 
our pit vates ; but unquestionably, however clear he 
may see himself, Browning appears at times to b? 
doing his very best to prevent others from seeing as 
clearly, and too often he succeeds with a vengeance. 
Nor will it do to say that he deals with matters so 
subtle or so profound that human speech is not 
equal to their expression. A poet's chief business 
is to express by the careful and happy choice of 
words, and by the very turn and rhythm of his 
phrases, what other people are not able to express ; 
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and if he cannot give articulate utterance to his 
thoughts any better than the common herd, 
Apollo's laurel is surely not for him. Moreover, 
for the matter of that, Browning with his un- 
rivalled gift for luminous and witty metaphor, is 
often most clear where obscurity might reasonably 
be expected ; and the most galling part is that 
again and again passages in his poems, that might 
well, one thinks, be plain and simple, so that who 
runs may read, are marred by roughnesses, cru- 
dities, outrages on the English language, which 
look as though they came there on purpose, and 
certainly could have been removed by a little care. 
This, assuredly, is in part attributable to the doc- 
trine we have been considering. It is all very well 
to cry, " So much the worse for the doctrine ! " but 
the retort is not conclusive. From the artistic 
point of view it is a thousand pities that such 
things should be allowed by a highly cultivated 
man in this highly cultivated age ; but Browning, 
besides being a poet, is a teacher into the bargain ; 
and, as is well seen in Wordsworth's case also, a 
man cannot be in earnest with his doctrine, cannot 
plunge himself deliberately into a certain strong 
current of thought, without at times finding the 
stream carry him in the most unexpected directions. 
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And yet, after all, has not one felt again and 
again that the very roughness of Browning's verse 
does carry with it a certain freshness, a force, a 
pleasant pungency, that serves to lay hold of the 
faculties and keeps alive attention in a way which 
would be impossible for a writer who with unfail- 
ingly mellifluous cadences should preach the value 
of imperfection and the rare beauty wherewith 
failure may be endowed? We should, we con- 
fess, be afraid of saying generally that Browning's 
obscurity and roughnesses are an actual gain to 
his poetry, but, depend upon it, there is in many 
of the lines that shock one most, more of artistic 
design than some of his critics have been inclined 
to allow. 

So much, then, for Browning's philosophy. Is it 
an encumbrance or a real gain to his poetry ? for, 
after all, it is as a poet that he must be judged. 
Can we say that the author of " The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin," of the Cavalier Songs, of " The English- 
man in Italy," and of " Sibrandus Schafnabur- 
gensis," has had one faculty dulled, one tittle of 
his enjoyment of life taken away, or one spark of 
his humour quenched by his application to interests 
more serious than that of mere verse-making ? We 
have been looking at him from one point of view 
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only, and from that point of view he may probably 
assume something of the pedagogue's air ; but then 
turn to the lyrics he has written. It is pretty 
generally admitted that there is no poem in the 
language that brings the wholesome brightness 
of spring so freshly before us as. his "Home 
Thoughts from Abroad." There are other of his 
songs, notably those from " Pippa Passes," which 
are quite Elizabethan in their brief melody and 
" fine carelessness ; " and then, in quite another and 
a more elaborate manner, we have " In a Gondola," 
" Love among the Ruins " and " Herv^ Riel." Then 
take those three "riding-pieces," as they may be 
called. In "Through the Metidja to Abd-el- 
Kader" the motion of the verse keeps time with 
the steady untiring stride of the Arab "zebra- 
footed, ostrich-thighed," as it swings on and on, 
with a certain oriental monotony, over the endless 
levels of the desert — 

" As I ride, as I ride, 
With a full heart for my guide, 
So its tide rocks my side, 
As I ride, as I ride, 
That as I were double-eyed, 
He in whom our tribes confide 
Is descried, ways untried 
As I ride, as I ride." 
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The rhythm of this is as different as can be, but yet 
in its way quite as good as the desperate clatter of 
" How they brought the Good News from Ghent 
to Aix," which is presumably too well known to 
need quotation ; in truth, so strongly does the 
verse rush on that it would be a positive difficulty 
to quote a part without quoting the whole. Lastly, 
in that noble poem, "The Last Ride Together/' 
does not one hear sounding through every line the 
delicious thud of the two horses' hoofs, as side by 
side they gallop over the turf of some breezy 
English down ? — 

" Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long cramped scroll, 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind. 
Past hope's already lay behind. 

What need to strive with a life awry ? 
Had I said that, had I done this, 
So might I gain, so might I miss. 
Might she have loved me ? Just as well 
She might have hated, who can tell ? 
Where had I been now, if the worst befell ? 

And here we are riding, she and I. 
Fail I alone in words and deeds ? 
Why, all men strive, and who succeeds ? 
We rode ; it seemed my spirit flew, 
Saw other regions, cities new, 

As the world rushed by on either side. 
I thought, — All labour. Yet no less 
Bear up beneath their unsuccess. 
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Look at the end of work, contrast 
The petty done, the undone vast, 
The present of theirs with the hopeful past ! 
I hoped she would love me ; here we ride." 

Has ever poet before Browning enjoyed riding like 
this ? And so we come back to the question — Is 
this theory of life a failure, one of those mistakes 
that have done so much to cumber the paths of 
English literature — a hindrance, in short, that stands 
in the way of the poet both as artist and as man ; 
or, has it proved a real success, such as can inspire 
our confidence and kindle our enthusiasm ? 

For any reader of Browning who has not confined 
himself to those by-paths and uncared-for corners 
of his works which too often are the critic's chief 
delight, we can conceive but one answer possible. 
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A LITTERATEUR OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Mention was made in a previous essay of the 
name of Dr. Hugh Blair, author of "A Critical 
Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian," and other 
works that were very celebrated in their day, and 
I have been astonished to find how shrunken and 
obscure is now the reputation of their author. His 
story, indeed, would supply a striking and melan- 
choly instance for those who love to discourse on 
the vanity of human wishes. Few men have been 
more successful in achieving the aims they set 
before them. From his earliest days, literary dis- 
tinction and the approbation of his contemporaries 
and of posterity were the main object of his ambi- 
tion. " His youthful mind," we are told by his 
biographer, " burned with the desire of fame." No 
effort was spared to make himself a thoroughly 
accomplished man of letters, especially with re- 
gard to the most useful kinds of composition ; 
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and in this aim he in his time attained a very 
remarkable success. Before his death he had 
icome to be the arbiter of literary taste in one of 
the most polite capitals of Europe. His "Criti- 
cal Dissertation " and his Sermons were translated 
into almost all the European languages, and 
" carried the fame of their author to every region 
of the civilized world." The sermons in particular 
"experienced a rapidity and extent of circulation 
scarcely paralleled in the annals of literature. 
They found a place in every English library which 
had any claim to classical taste in its selection," 
and there, it is to be presumed, they still remain, 
for they do not seem often to be brought before 
the public. The influence he exercised over the 
younger members of the Church of Scotland was 
greater than that of any other minister of his day ; 
he received the most sincere and cordial respect 
from all who knew him, while his fame as a lecturer 
reached such a pitch, that his Majesty King George 
the Third, patron of the arts, was pleased especially 
to erect the chair of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in 
the university of Edinburgh, in order to provide 
a suitable reward for attainments so uncommon. 

" It was his fortune," says the preacher who, at 
the special request of the Kirk Session, delivered 
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a funeral oration in his honour, "to appear at a 
period when the literature of his country was just 
beginning to receive polish and a useful direction ; 
and when it was emulously cultivated by a bright 
constellation of young men who are destined to 
carry it to a high perfection. In concert with 
them he applied himself with diligence and as- 
siduity to all those branches of study which could 
contribute to form him for the eloquence of the 
pulpit." Where now, one may well ask, is that 
bright constellation vanished? The best known 
names of the succeeding generation, Burns and 
Hogg and Scott, are certainly not of it Henry 
Mackenzie, "the Man of Feeling," perhaps may 
share some of their lustre, but in his case the 
lustre is by this time something dim ; and in the 
eminent writers of the beginning of this century, 
where are we to find Blair's influence at work? 
Nay, more, where are we to find, since this dis- 
tinguished writer's death, the proper tribute of 
mere respect that, to judge by the universal accla- 
mation of his contemporaries, is clearly due to 
him ? Look in the " Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy" and you will find but a poor page dedicated 
to his memory. When the authority is quoted of 
the Hazlitts, the De Quinceys, the Matthew 
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Arnolds, none of whom, I suppose, enjoyed in 
their lifetime so complete a supremacy in the 
literary circles for whom they spoke as he, Blair's 
name enters not in. Even for the purposes of 
satire or commiseration, the last resource of a 
fugitive reputation, those "immortal monuments 
of his fame " are of no account. 

And yet he was an interesting person in his way. 
We talk of the literature of the eighteenth century, 
its formality, the conventions it clung to so per- 
sistently, the rigid canons of criticism to which 
it submitted ; but it is not often that we care to 
consider the matter more closely. The great 
writers, and it is after all only the great writers 
whom we are much concerned to read, were each 
of them an individual. Of the effect on their work 
of the conventions then current there can indeed 
be no doubt, but they had either art to conceal 
it or genius by which they could rise above it. 

Pope, Swift, Johnson, Burke — the principles such 
men professed to recognize, had, it is true, a certain 
family likeness, by which they are clearly distin- 
guished as a group from any writers of the Eliza- 
bethan period, or from those of this century ; but 
it is not by their principles they live. The genius 
of each is manifested in a different way, each was 
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a separate power working to a different end, and 
if we wish to realize in their full force the literary 
ideas that prevailed during their age, we must go 
rather to the humbler productions of their less- 
known contemporaries. 

Blair will serve our purpose as well as any 
other ; he is totus, teres atque rotundus, a man of 
his age to the very core, There is something very 
admirable in the singleness and completeness with 
which he represented his century. No spark of 
the Shakespearean age is to be found in his works, 
nor any glimpse of the revolution that was to J \r**' J 
come. Not for a moment is he troubled by a J vat***^ 
doubt of the immutable and everlasting truth of 
his stock of commonplaces, or any prescience of 
future rebels who should disregard them. It is 
left on record that he was of a complacent humour, 
and his biographer allows it to be known that he 
made no attempt to conceal the satisfaction he 
experienced at the thought of his own success. 
From beginning to end of his career there is 
nothing to jar one with a sense of discord. 

He came, as was but right, of an ancient and 
respectable family, Blair of Blair in Ayrshire. 
His great-grandfather, Mr. Robert Blair, a worthy 
divine distinguished for his firm adherence to the 
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Presbyterian form of Church government, took a 
prominent part in the troublous times that pre- 
ceded the civil wars, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed chaplain to King Charles I. Of the same 
family was the celebrated author of " The Grave," 
and his descendant, Lord President Blair, a lawyer 
illustrious equally for " his powerful eloquence, his 
profound knowledge of the law, his ardent love of 
justice, and his extensive literary attainments." 
Others of the family acquired considerable emi- 
nence in the Church, and even in his early years 
the subject of this sketch discovered, as we learn 
from the memoir of him written by Dr. James 
Finlayson, a surprising ardour to emulate their 
examples. He went through the usual course at the 
High School, Edinburgh, and entered the University 
of that town in 1730. While still a student he 
attracted a good deal of attention by his acade- 
mical exercise "On the Beautiful" (Jlepi tov koXov), 
which was thought to merit the high honour of 
a public reading. "No subject," remarks his 
biographer, "could have been more congenial to 
the elegant mind of young Blair," and indeed in 
his later years we find him devoting his best 
powers to its elucidation. But there was to be 
nothing forced, nothing of merely superficial 
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brilliancy about the attainments of this worthy 
representative of the eighteenth century. To 
acquire that solidity of learning which was most 
becoming to the part he was destined to play, he 
commenced, even before he was out of his teens, 
a course of study u which," we are informed, " con- 
tributed much to the accuracy and extent of his 
knowledge." 

He deliberately adopted the practice of making 
copious extracts from the books, and more espe- 
cially from the historical works which he had 
occasion to peruse ; and, constructing a very 
comprehensive scheme of chronological tables for 
receiving into its proper place every fact of im- 
portance that might occur, he proceeded to digest 
these according to the train of his own thought. 
This laudable method of study produced the well- 
merited results. In 1739, when he was barely of 
age, he printed and defended a moral thesis " Con- 
cerning the Foundations and Obligation of the 
Law of Nature," which exhibits, as it were, an 
outline of those moral principles by which, when 
more fully developed in his Sermons, the world 
was, at a later date, to benefit. 

Two years afterwards, having been licensed to 
preach by the presbytery of Edinburgh, he was 

H 
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presented to the church of Colessie, in Fifeshire. 
It was not, however, to be expected that attain- 
ments so brilliant would be long left in the 
comparative obscurity of a country parish ; and, 
in fact, the report of his talents and eloquence soon 
caused his removal to a wider sphere of usefulness. 
Competing with the popular and elegant preacher, 
Mr. Robert Walker, for the second charge of the 
Canongate of Edinburgh, he obtained a considerable 
majority of the votes, and was admitted to this 
ministry on the 14th of July, 1743. 

His life, in fact, is little more than a record of 
successive honours bestowed on him. 

From the Canongate he was translated to Lady 
Yester's church in the same city, and from that 
again, at the request of the Lords of Council 
and Session and other official personages, to 
the first charge in the High Church, "the most 
honourable clerical situation in the kingdom." In 
1757 the University of St. Andrews conferred on 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity — a distinc- 
tion then very rare in Scotland ; and having begun 
with the approbation of the University a course of 
lectures on composition, he was appointed, in 1762, 
as already mentioned, the first Regius Professor of 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. In this capacity he 
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continued to deliver lectures to a rhetorical class 
specially instituted for the purpose, till his de- 
clining health compelled him, in 1783, to retire 
from the labours of the office, after which his 
talents were devoted solely to his pastoral duties 
and the instruction of his congregation. 

So passed his life in an agreeable serenity, 
broken only, as far as we can ascertain, by a 
natural annoyance, which he was unable to disguise, 
when certain of his friends, taking his Nolo episco- 
pari somewhat too literally, allowed a rival to be 
appointed in his place to the post of Principal of 
the University, vacant by the death of Dr. Robert- 
son, — an honour which, it cannot be denied, would 
well have suited Blair's eminent accomplishments. 

Besides the "Critical Dissertation on Ossian, ,, 
given to the public in 1763 ; the Lectures, which 
were printed at the time of his resignation of the 
professorship, and the Sermons, in preparing and 
revising which for the press he was occupied almost 
to the last day of his life, we are indebted to Blair 
for other works, of less importance indeed, but of 
an equally useful and instructive character. He is 
said at an early period of his life to have written 
a poem entitled " The Resurrection," in co-operation 
with his cousin, Mr. George Bannatyne. In 1773 
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the first uniform edition of the "Works of the 
British Poets " which appeared in these kingdoms, 
was published in Edinburgh under his supervision ; 
and about the same time he was engaged, as might 
indeed have been anticipated from a man of his 
attainments, in superintending an edition, in ten 
volumes, of the " Plays and Poems of Shakespeare," 
issued by Martin and Wotherspoon. 

Two pamphlets and an article in The Edinburgh 
Review (a periodical of which two numbers only 
appeared) are attributed, in part at all events, to 
the pen of this learned divine ; but nothing, it 
should in justice be added, has been traced to him 
by the most malevolent critic of a frivolous or 
merely jocular tendency. The one object, in fact, 
to which he consecrated the great powers with 
which he had been entrusted, was the cultivation of 
the more solid and useful branches of literature, 
with a view to the improvement and happiness of 
mankind. In such pursuits he continued so long 
as those powers remained to him, surrounded by a 
little circle of admirers, whose affection and esteem 
alike he had won by his amiable disposition and 
brilliant endowments. He died on the 27th of 
December, 1800, having outlived all his old friends 
and contemporaries; but "sinking," to use. the 
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words of his biographer, "like a tropical sun, in 
undiminished splendour." 

Such is the brief history of a man who may 
surely be taken to represent as fully as any other 
the literary ideas of his century. The equable 
course of his career, the easy self-satisfaction which 
distinguished him, the labour he devoted to large 
literary undertakings, even a certain particularity as 
to dress and deportment which is attributed to him, 
seem to the present writer to be very characteristic 
of the type. One likes to believe (and in fact, 
there is no reason to think otherwise), that to the 
end he lived wholly unconscious of the new in- 
fluences that were springing up around him. The 
ideas that are represented by a Burns, a Coleridge 
or a Byron would but have perturbed that con- 
sistent and well-ordered habit of mind that to us 
constitutes the chief interest in the man. He saw 
the century out ; he had before him as models 
for forming a correct taste all the writings of that 
school he did so much to illustrate ; and there is, 
one may almost say, no important literary work 
produced since his time that would not have clashed 
with the critical system he had elaborated. This 
system is very fully exhibited in his lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. In every page the 
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eighteenth century is confessed. There we can 
find abundantly illustrated the logical sequences of 
that devotion to sound common sense which was 
initiated by the school of Dryden and Pope. 

It is significant, for example, that of Blair's 
forty-seven Lectures only the short half of. one is 
occupied with Lyric Poetry or the Ode, for with him 
the two are identical ; and that, of the Englishmen 
who employed this form of expression, he mentions 
none but John Dryden, Mr. Cowley, and Mr. Gray. 
In this kind Horace excites his warmest approval 
on the score of his correctness, harmony, and happy 
expression ; while of the lyrical poets of the seven- 
teenth century he appears to know nothing. For 
those who have modelled themselves more closely 
on the lt Pindaric " manner he has clearly no pre- 
dilection. " The licentiousness of writing without 
order, method, or connection," he complains, "has 
infected the ode more than any other species of 
poetry. Hence, in the class of heroic odes, we find 
so few that we can read with pleasure. . . . The 
extravagant liberty which several of the modern 
lyric writers assume to themselves in the versifica- 
tion, increases the disorder of this species of poetry. 
They prolong their periods to such a degree, they 
wander through so many different measures and 
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employ such a variety of long and short lines cor- 
responding in rhyme at so great a distance from 
each other, that all sense of melody is utterly lost. 
Whereas lyric composition ought, beyond every 
other species of poetry, to pay attention to melody 
and beauty of sound ; and [strange corollary !] 
the versification of those odes may be justly 
accounted the best, which renders the harmony of 
the measure most sensible to every common ear? This 
is a hard saying for some of our modern critics, 
brought up on Coleridge and Shelley and Tennyson. 
But it is unfair to confront an eighteenth-century 
Aristarchus with such modern problems. He has 
in full measure both the virtues and the defects of 
his school ; and some of his qualities are, it must 
be confessed, sadly to seek in much of our con- 
temporary workmanship. The virtues of the age 
were not perhaps those most proper for the equip- 
ment of one who should profess himself a critic of 
poetry of the higher kind, but they must command 
respect wherever they occur. The thoroughness, 
the directness, the unfailing good sense which cha- 
racterizes Blair's lectures, are not too common at 
the present time. His judgments, so far as the 
present writer has any acquaintance with them, 
are invariably and hopelessly wanting in vigour, 
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subtlety and profundity ; if one asks how it was 
he achieved such remarkable success in his gene- 
ration, the only explanation that occurs is the 
completeness with which he represented their 
views ; but at all events one cannot help admiring 
the pains he has taken in polishing his mode of 
expressing them, and the unerring decision with 
which he applies such tests as were within his 
grasp. 

Then the completeness and comprehensiveness 
with which he treats his subject cannot fail to excite 
admiration. He begins in due order with the 
elements of literary composition, Taste, Genius and 
the Sublime. After touching on the rise and pro- 
gress of language and the structure of sentences, he 
proceeds to deal with the individual figures of 
speech — Metaphor, Hyperbole, Apostrophe and the 
rest. He is now in a position to treat of the dif- 
erent styles — the Diffuse and the Concise, the Feeble 
and the Nervous, the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, the 
Elegant and the Flowery ; from consideration of 
which he arrives at directions for forming a proper 
style. These examples before us, we enter into 
a critical examination of certain selected prose- 
passages from Addison, Swift and others, leading 
naturally to what is the lecturer's favourite theme, 
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Eloquence of the bar, the pulpit or of public 
assemblies. Once embarked on this topic, it is 
true, he loses, to some extent, his sense of pro- 
portion, treating with so much detail the conduct 
of a discourse in all its parts that he is obliged finally 
to crowd the remaining forms of literature, such 
as Historical and Philosophical writing, Fictitious 
History, Pastoral and Didactic poetry, the Epic 
and the Drama, into but thirteen lectures. These, 
however, are extremely systematic, the conscientious 
precision with which he passes in review each 
separate division of his subject, before proceeding 
to the next, is quite Aristotelian ; and a glance at 
the whole gives one the impression of a real triumph 
of the commonplace. In this monument of erudi- 
tion you will scarcely find, at all events in a cursory 
perusal, a single judgment that is anything better 
than a platitude, but it will be enunciated with 
such a conviction, such an unaffected pleasure in 
the subject, that one scarcely grudges the writer 
the success he achieved. 

His confidence is nothing less than amazing. 
Take his criticism, under the head of Personification, 
of a passage from Pope's " Eloisa and Abelard " — 

" Dear, fatal name ! rest ever unreveaPd, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence seaTd. 
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Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, mixed with God's, his lov'd idea lies. 
O write it not, my hand ! — his name appears 
Already written : — Blot it out, my tears ! " 

To the personification of Abelard's name no rea- 
sonable objection can be made ; for, " as the name 
of a person often stands for the person himself, 
and suggests the same ideas, it can bear this 
personification with sufficient dignity." For some- 
what similar reasons the treatment of the heart in 
the next couplet may pass ; but when it comes to the 
hand, a part of the human frame which, it cannot 
be denied, is possessed of less dignity than the 
heart, the personification is forced and unnatural. 
A personified hand, says Blair, " is low, and not in 
the style of true passion." True passion, it would 
appear, must have a care to consider the import- 
ance and dignity of 4ny object to which it would 
address itself, and must not be spent in an un- 
worthy manner. In the case of Eloisa's tears the 
figure is even worse, and altogether unworthy of 
a poem, which in many respects is of very high 
merit. Now, on this particular passage one may 
agree, on the whole, with the judgments of the 
critic ; but who, in these days, would be so bold 
to give his reasons? Whether it is that reasons 
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are not so plentiful, or that this age has grown 
more tolerant to defects, or from whatever other 
cause, at the present day, while admitting that to 
personify a lady's tears or even her hand seems 
to be in bad taste, we should, I think, be unwilling 
to deny that it might be possible for genius to 
commit the sin with admirable effect. The stand- 
point from which a judgment such as that in 
question was delivered, is unknown ground to 
modern criticism, though the result arrived at may 
be easily tolerated. The application of general 
principles to particular instances has ceased to be 
as popular, either in politics, art or literature, as 
it once was. 

In other judgments of our critic, on the other 
hand, we shall find greater difficulty in admitting 
the propriety of his method. In speaking of 
comedy, for instance, he points out very justly that 
this species of writing depends more than any 
other on "the prevailing modes of external be- 
haviour," and is therefore apt sooner to become 
antiquated ; and, " when antiquated, it seems harsh 
to us, and loses its power of pleasing." This, he 
remarks, is especially true of the comedies of our 
own country, and, after some of our modern the- 
atrical revivals, one may well agree with him. But 
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when he goes on to say that " it is a high proof of 
Shakespeare's uncommon genius that, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, his character of 
Falstaff is to this day admired, and his ' Merry 
Wives of Windsor ' read with pleasure," the judicious 
and half-hearted praise is probably felt to be more 
discordant with modern ideas than the most 
vigorous depreciation of the play would have been. 
It may be observed that the best comedy in the 
English language is, in Blair's opinion, Vanbrugh 
and Cibber's " Provoked Husband." " It is liable, 
indeed, to one critical objection — of having a double 
plot . . . but this irregularity is compensated by 
the natural characters, the fine painting, and the 
happy strokes of humour with which it abounds." 

Again, take the following lines, which Blair quotes 
from " The 'Tempest : " — 

" The charm dissolves apace, 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason." 

We cannot refuse the proposition that a mixture of 
metaphor, such as is here displayed, is undesirable ; 
but, all the same, the passage does not appear to us 
nearly so bad as it ought to. One is, in fact, almost 
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inclined to say there is in it a good deal of beauty, 
and it has probably in our day been much admired* 
It is, perhaps, curious how we contrive to overlook 
objections. Though our fundamental principle 
may be the same as Blair's, it seems there must be 
some other influence, of which we can give no clear 
account, that nullifies it. As an argumentum ad 
hotninem it might be contended that the confusion 
of metaphors in these lines was designed by the 
poet for the purpose of expressing the confusion of 
mind which the verses pourtray ; but the answer is 
not convincing, and doubtless it was considerations 
of a very different sort that effected the change in 
the general appreciation of passages of this sort 
We look at them from a different standpoint or 
with different eyes. 

How can one put one's self, for example, in 
sympathy with Blair's discussion of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the chorus as 
a feature in tragedy, in which he comes to an 
adverse opinion on the ground that the device is 
unnatural in itself and removes the representation 
farther than necessary from the resemblance of 
life? and what a strange sound the following 
sentence has : " Of all the English authors, I know 
none so happy in his metaphors as Mr. Addison. 
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His imagination was neither so rich nor so strong 
as Dr. Young's, but far more chaste and deli- 
cate." Who would now think of praising Addison 
above all other writers, on the score of the imagi- 
native power displayed in his metaphors? From 
the context it is clear what Blair means. Addi- 
son's metaphors are more consistently natural and 
unstrained than Shakespeare's, not to speak of 
other writers. He neither shocks us by forced and 
obscure comparisons, nor annoys by what is merely 
mean and trivial. His readers are enlightened 
rather than dazzled, nor are their faculties kept on 
the stretch to keep pace with the author. All this, 
it may be admitted, is true in its way. Addison 
still has his due meed of honour, and of writers in 
his kind none, it may be admitted, has surpassed 
him. Further, if we grant the universality of those 
eighteenth-century canons of criticism which at 
times even the most modern of critics finds himself 
employing, we shall agree with Blair in reckoning 
the qualities in which Addison is strongest, to be 
those that are of the greatest importance in the use 
of metaphor; nor shall we attempt to defend 
passages like the one from " The Tempest " already 
quoted. And in point of fact we do not defend 
them. On the contrary, we do not think they need 
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defending, we accept them gladly ; and with all 
this difference of view, what was common sense to 
Blair is still common sense to us. 

The truth is, the present age has not, as is some- 
times vainly asserted, altogether rejected the 
canons of criticism established by their fathers. 
They still, whether rightly or wrongly, exert a 
considerable influence, but we are grown more 
chary of applying them. They have been so 
frequently disregarded, and disregarded success- 
fully, by both poets and prose-writers, that while 
we have nothing to put in their place, we are 
doubtful whether their diminished authority is 
worth preserving at alL 

Thus, when Matthew Arnold praised a passage 
from Addison * as truly classical in style, and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer pointed out in it half a dozen 
defects in as many lines, the mere layman, I think, 
found some difficulty in making up his mind which 

# The passage referred to is as follows : " Those who 
delight in reading books of controversy, do very seldom 
arrive at a fixed and settled habit of faith. The doubt which 
was laid revives again, and shows itself in new difficulties ; 
and that generally for this reason — because the mind which 
is perpetually tossed in controversies and disputes is apt to 
forget the reasons which had once set it at rest, and to be 
disquieted with any former perplexity when it appears in a 
new shape or is started by a different hand." 
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he was to believe. The defects, so soon as one's 
attention is drawn to them, are undeniably real 
defects, and a man of the last century, having 
regard to them, would not have hesitated to pro- 
nounce the passage bad English. We of this 
generation are more open to doubt. Correctness — 
that is to say, freedom from faults— is not for us so 
important as it was for them, and the real question 
is how far it is still of importance. 

Matthew Arnold has undoubtedly had a wider 
influence in matters of literature than any other 
critic of our time, and, backed by his authority, 
we find ourselves asking whether in writing like that 
in question there is not something that is of greater 
moment than mere correctness, something that can 
compensate for the obvious faultiness of logic. 
But, alas ! what that something is, no one has yet 
succeeded in determining. The answer to the 
question depends on individual taste. Heresies 
have come to claim equal rank with what was once 
the only orthodox belief, and there are no signs of 
the advent of a literary dictator who shall have the 
power to establish the true faith. Each man is a 
law to himself; and if we have accepted in great 
part the judgments of a Matthew Arnold, it is not 
because we perceive them to be based on any 
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immutable principles consistent with the eternal 
fitness of things, but rather ' because we consider 
them to have been the judgments of a man of 
exquisite literary taste. 

Some of the critics no doubt would like to 
persuade us that they are the exponents of universal 
truths which they only have the secret of applying 
with authority ; but no man of sense is really per- 
suaded. Every one sees through the pretence. 
Modern criticism is, as a matter of fact, nothing but 
a welter of individual opinions mingled with the 
loose debris of an exploded system ; and if the 
fragments that remain of our forefathers' doctrine 
do at any time chance to come into collision with 
the private opinion of the critic, there can be no 
doubt which will fare the worst. 

For as loudly as we may protest against the 
dogmatism of the critics, dogmatism more or less 
skilfully veiled is the only thing that we care for, 
and the only thing that is now possible in literary 
criticism. Blair was successful because he em- 
bodied the views most generally accepted in his 
time. Our modern critics, on the other hand, 
represent nothing but particular ways of thought 
The question is, how long will it be so? Are 
we ever to return to the old ways? Will the 

I 
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old principles ever reassert their authority, or, on 
the other hand, will new standards be formed to 
take their place ? 

There was once, I believe, an adventurous spirit 
who proposed to establish criticism on a new basis, 
as an exact science, and to settle the value and 
importance of different writers by a strictly logical 
process, but it does not appear that he got far with 
his project. It is easy to say this poet has such and 
such defects which another is free from, but you 
will not thereby get much nearer a definite opinion 
as to their relative value. Most people will agree 
with you as to what are the characteristic sins of 
this or that author, but how grievous those sins 
are, and how far they may be counterbalanced by 
other qualities, there are no means of deciding ; 
while, when you come to the question of positive 
merit, the most admired critics are found to be 
in direct opposition to one another. Fortunately, 
private individuals are under no obligation to 
provide themselves with a systematic literary creed ; 
one may still like a book without giving a reason, 
or may even be allowed to like one which there 
is every reason from the point of view of the higher 
criticism to detest; but as for the professional 
leaders of public taste, one fancies that if they 
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ever glance at such books as Blair's " Lectures," 
they must needs feel a certain envy of the clear- 
cut judgments, the well-approved methods, the 
authoritative canons of criticism, that lay ready 
to the hand of our litterateur of the Eighteenth 
Century. 
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LOGIC AND LANGUAGE. 

There is a very common assumption which, 
although it may not often be explicitly stated, does 
nevertheless exercise a very wide and a very pesti- 
lent influence on many of our writers of English, 
the assumption, namely, that whenever a question 
occurs as to the proper use of language, a decision 
is to be arrived at by reference to mere common 
sense, reason or logic. Of two modes of expression 
that one, it is commonly taken for granted, must 
be right which is most in consonance with our 
received principles of reasoning. It is true that 
people in writing do not always give themselves 
the trouble of applying the test, but nevertheless 
there the assumption is ; and, as soon as any dispute 
arises, you may expect with tolerable certainty that 
it will form the basis of argument. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, for one, has definitely proposed the theory 
that logic is to be taken as the criterion of accurate 
language, and many of our journalists, writers of 
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magazine articles and others, appear to act on it 
with great consistency. The theory has, it must be 
confessed, much plausibility; and it serves, at all 
events, as a convenient weapon in any controversy 
that may be started with regard to the niceties of 
style or expression. 

Nevertheless, there are a good many objections 
to it The first and most obvious that occurs to 
me, is that logic is so frequently mistaken — 
that is to say, other people's logic. I heard, for 
instance, the other day a friend of mine arguing 
for that atrocious form of spelling, "honor" for 
"honour," "favor" for "favour," and the like, on 
the ground that it accorded more closely with the 
Latin original. I pointed out to him, first, that the 
English word is derived, not from the Latin, but 
from the French form, in which there is no in the 
last syllable, while there is a u ; secondly, that if he 
set any store by phoneticism — and that is just 
what your professed reformers usually do — 
" honur " would represent the sound of the English 
word better than "honor," and would be the 
more strictly logical form. But, in spite of my 
argument (which appears to me unanswerable), I 
have reason to believe he persists in his ancient 
error. Doubtless he would round on me by in- 
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ti mating that I should spell the word "errour," and 
this I should be very glad to do, but that no one 
else at the present day so spells it ; and, after all, 
in these matters custom is everything. 

With another I have contended for the use of 
" It is me," as against " It is I." It is the most 
natural form, I urged, in conversation, and the 
commonest — at all events in our older writers. 
And since we have given up the old English, " I 
am it," it is hard to say why one form is less 
grammatical than another, unless we resort to the 
test of common usage. "Ah! but in Latin the 
verb 'to be ' is always followed by the nominative 
case." But in French it is not. We are much 
nearer the French than the Latins. They say 
" C'est moi," why should we not say " It is me ? " 
and I have failed to get a satisfactory answer. 

But there is, if we look more closely, a weightier 
reason against the theory than the mere fallibility 
of logic. Language, it may be admitted, should 
be clear — generally speaking (for there are excep- 
tions) — but that is a very different thing from 
saying it must be logical. In fact there are many 
different ways of attaining that main virtue of 
lucidity, and the feeblest and most slovenly of all 
is to order your words by the dry light of logic. 
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On the contrary, it may, I think, be asserted that 
the beauty and strength of every language, con- 
sidered solely as a means of expression, lies in its 
more illogical forms. The idiom of a language 
surely constitutes the very life of it ; and what is 
an idiom but a mode of expression which, not 
being dictated by common sense or any general 
principle of reasoning, cannot be translated from 
one language to another, but remains peculiar to 
that which gave it birth ? 

It may be objected, of course, that the idiom of 
some languages makes for logic, the natural genius 
of the people being opposed to what is anomalous 
or irrational This may perhaps be the case with 
the Latin language ; but then it must be remem- 
bered that the Latin of the classical writers is a 
highly artificial product, and stands entirely by 
itself. The real speech of the people is now, one 
might almost say, a matter of conjecture, and a 
complete knowledge of it would probably alter our 
ideas to a very great extent. But putting other 
languages aside, the natural growth of English, at 
all events, has certainly not been from illogical to 
logical modes of expression. 

Not to speak of those apparent anomalies which 
are explicable by reference to an earlier stage of 
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our language, when it was possessed of an elaborate 
grammar which has now almost entirely disap- 
peared, we have had, it would seem, so little regard 
for symmetry and concinnitas, that we have actually 
allowed new ones to spring up unchecked. Think 
of the inextricable confusion of " will " and " shall," 
" would " and " should," or the arbitrary way in 
which a plural form has been denied to "deer" 
"sheep," "fish," and in some cases to "horse," 
" head " and " pound." 

Perhaps a still better instance is the irregular 
form " he dare not," and " he need not." The 
first, we are told, is strictly in accordance with the 
Old English " dear " or " dar," the third person 
singular, but " it need " has no such excuse. The 
form has, it seems, grown up purely from an inbred 
love of the abnormal ; in fact, the modern pre- 
cisian will have none of it. "A false analogy," 
says one of them, " to an obsolescent form [i.e. 
1 dare '] is hardly sufficient warranty for * need/ " 
which should accordingly be altered whenever 
met. In point of fact the majority of us do not 
go about to find a "warranty" sufficient in the 
opinion of the grammarian for our use of words, 
and such sentences as the following are likely 
to be common for some time to come : " The 
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harsh but salutary doctrine of self-dependence 
need never be heard of." However dubious its origin 
may have been, "need not" sounds to modern 
ears at least as natural as the well-descended 
"he dare not." Still we cannot deny that, how- 
ever natural it sounds, it is extremely anomalous. 
Nor will it seem at all more regular when we 
consider that, as it happens, the form is used only 
with a negative and as an intransitive verb. One 
can imagine a severe grammarian urging that, used 
in this way, it becomes an auxiliary verb, and that 
therefore the third person singular need not end 
with an s. But what a strange sort of a rule it is 
that the third person singular of any auxiliary verb 
has a license to be as irregular as you please. As 
a matter of fact, no doubt, it usually is so, but the 
change of a word from a regular to an irregular 
form simply because other somewhat analogous 
words chance, through an accident of language, 
to be equally irregular, is surely a very striking 
example of the English disregard of mere con- 
sistency. 

The idiom of the English language, then, it may 
be safely asserted, is eminently illogical, and to 
write well in any language a mastery of its idiom 
is essential. A mere tyro can write clearly — a 
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clever school-boy's Latin prose will probably be 
clearer and often more correct than the Annals of 
Tacitus ; and no one nowadays would make so 
many blunders — commentators call them anaco- 
loutha for politeness* sake — as Thucydides did ; but 
for vigour, for life, for any zest that style as apart 
from matter can impart, a thorough knowledge 
of the rules of grammarians will not go far. 

The greatest masters of English style, in a sense, 
are those of our rustics, fewer and fewer every day, 
who know no tongue but that which they received 
from their fathers uncontaminated by book learning. 
They are clear enough to each other, and the pity 
is that the language which is so admirably adapted 
to their wants has not been more thought of by 
the learned, more carefully developed to meet the 
wider requirements of modern culture. I do not 
profess myself of those who maintain that Anglo- 
Saxon is all the linguistic furniture we need, that 
Bunyan's English is enough for the novelist, the 
rhetorician or the man of science of to-day ; and 
that it is possible to restrict ourselves to the 
vocabulary of King Alfred. English is, no doubt, 
a composite language, and much of its beauty, 
its extraordinary richness, for example, and its 
flexibility, comes from the French and classical 
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element. In fact, it may be said that its main 
feature is that, in Professor Earle's words, "the 
substance of the language has been re-edited by a 
French family, with many additions and embellish- 
ments." But what Bunyan did was to use the 
language as it has grown up on our soil, not to try 
and make it like French or Latin or German ; and 
what our great stylists since then have done, is to 
develop it on the same lines. 

Take the following examples of the various uses 
of the word but, — all English and all extremely 
irrational : — 

" There's not a villain living in all Denmark, but he's an 
arrant knave." 

"It never rains but it pours. " 

" It wanted nothing but this to settle the question." 

" He could not choose but do it." 

" I don't know but he may come." 

" No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 
And I'm too noble but to give a part." 
"He would have fallen but for my assistance." 
" There's not a man hears it, but straightway runs to arms." 

How curiously the different meanings run into one 
another! It wants a clever grammarian indeed 
to distinguish exactly where but ceases to be 
one part of speech and becomes another, but for- 
tunately there is no need for us all to be gram- 
marians. Then, again, that good phrase not but 
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that, or still better not but what (which I hope 
may soon win its way into literature), what a fine 
knot, as it were, it makes in the stuff of an argu- 
ment ! It is not very elegant, it cannot easily be 
analyzed, it is certainly anything but logical ; but 
unintelligible as foreigners may think it — like some 
never-to-be-forgotten collocation of words in Aris- 
totle or one of the Greek tragedians, — it is at least 
perfectly clear to an Englishman, and English is 
too good a thing to be trifled with for the benefit 
of the curious foreigner. And yet some people — 
and those, too, versed in Greek modes of expression 
— would call it incorrect, possibly vulgar. The only 
way to deal with people of this sort is to point out 
how many " incorrect " modes of expression they 
are themselves in the habit of using without a 
thought of their incorrectness, even without a 
possibility of putting them right. Probably the 
first man you meet, if questioned off-hand, 
would say that two or more subjects when con- 
nected by and should take a plural verb, but few 
would find it practicable to carry out this rule 
uniformly. Few, it is hoped, would in practice 
imitate this sentence — 

" There were a beautiful lawn and garden behind it, and a 
canal in front." 
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Yet this has been written by a careful writer, and 
I dare say there are persons now living who are 
tolerably well acquainted with the Greek authors, 
and not in the slightest offended by the licenses 
they allowed themselves in similar respects, who 
would say there was would in this sentence be 
improper. 

Again, to try and do something is amazingly 
illogical, but it is very common and extremely 
idiomatic. There is no reason why it should not 
become the recognized literary form of expression 
even if it has not already done so. Who would be 
so bold as to accuse Milton of incorrectness or 
want of precision in his use of words ? And yet 
one finds in his " Paradise Regained " — 

" At least to try and teach thy erring soul, 
Not wilfully misdoing, but unaware 
Misled ; the stubborn only to subdue." 

I am not inclined to assert strongly that we have 
here, for certain, this idiomatic use of to try. One 
may interpret it another way, but to give it the 
sense of to test is surely not the most natural 
reading. 

Again, was Dryden right in saying — 

" None but the brave deserves the fair " ? 
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or do we make a judicious correction when we 
quote — 

" None but the brare deserve the fair " ? 
If you depend on ordinary principles of reasoning 
you must admit the modern version to be incorrect. 
None is etymologically equivalent to no one> and 
should therefore take a singular verb ; but for all 
that, in these days it would almost be a solecism 
to allow of its doing so. 

Again, why in English should the singular nouns 
riches and alms be treated as plurals, while the 
plural forms, news, pains and means are used as 
though they were singular ? 

In each of these cases the almost universal usage 
is from the grammarian's point of view, incorrect. 
The rule that the verb must agree in number and 
person with its subject is undeniably violated ; but 
when you come to think of it, the rule itself is 
nothing more than a convention. It is founded 
on the common custom of most languages, and 
custom may surely, therefore, be permitted to 
supersede it. 

This notion of incorrectness, in fact, is one of the 
most fallacious of bugbears. There is before me 
a little book called u Common Errors in the Use of 
English," published in Edinburgh. It has reached 
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a fourth, if not a later, edition, and seems to be 
popular ; but the most surprising thing about it is 
that the errors it points out so constantly recur 
in the works of confessedly good writers. It is 
not only the Elizabethans, or the writers of last 
century — they are beyond hope ; Shakespeare, we 
know, had a grammar of his own, — but in writers 
of to-day, whom we are accustomed to respect, want 
of precision, incorrect arrangement of words, down- 
right solecisms are so common, by the evidence of 
the industrious compiler, that I am driven to ask 
by what right have they been condemned. If, for 
example, we find most of our good writers using 
phrases like this, " I never remember seeing the 
heather so rich and abundant," or " I scarcely ever 
remember to have had a rougher walk ; " instead of 
the more logically accurate, " I do not remember to 
have ever seen the heather so rich and abundant," or 
" I scarcely remember to have ever had . . ." or " It 
is neither the result of system nor strategy," instead 
of, " It is the result of neither system nor strategy ; " 
or again, " He gives no more trouble than he can 
help," instead of Heaven knows what — for here the 
compiler is somewhat to seek, — surely humbler 
folk may doubt whether logic, after all, is the 
proper criterion to apply. And to put classics 
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out of the question, plain men will be content 
if they can write on every-day topics as well 
as such a one as Mr. Leslie Stephen. Yet he 
furnishes an unexpectedly large number of quota- 
tions for the book before me, the reason no doubt 
being that no one is more deeply saturated in the 
literature of the last century. 

When we find, for example, his " None of the 
ordinary commonplaces will serve, or serve at 
most as indications of human sympathy" cor- 
rected into, " None of the ordinary commonplaces 
will serve, or at most they will serve . . ." which 
do we in our hearts prefer, the " slovenly," or the 
more precise way of putting it? For my part I 
have no doubt. 

Or again, take than. Grammarians say it is 
merely a conjunction, and can never be anything 
else. Most writers, on the other hand, frequently 
use it, to adopt the grammarians' phrase, as 
a preposition governing an accusative. Thus, 
Thackeray : " She was neither better nor wiser than 
you or me ; " Kingsley : li I'll tell you what, 
brother Frank, you are a good deal wiser than 
me, I know." In phrases like these, the accusa- 
tive after than is the easier expression. It 
has been used by the best writers. So, where 
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no ambiguity is involved, what good reason is 
there why the pedestrian writer should not use 
it also, in defiance of the dictum of the grammarian 
that "universal usage could hardly justify this 
departure from a general rule " ? What, one may 
well ask, was responsible for the establishment of 
the general rule but common usage ? which may 
surely, therefore, take the responsibility also of 
changing it. 

To cite one more example, " ' Very like Switzer- 
land/ said the Bishop to a young lady who was 
comparing Torquay to that country — 'Very like 
Switzerland, except that there is no sea in Switzer- 
land, and no mountains at Torquay' " The correc- 
tion of this to, " and that there are no mountains at 
Torquay? surely provides a reductio ad absurdum 
of the whole theory. The man who thinks the 
structure of the sentence improved by this altera- 
tion will not shrink, if he is but given the chance, 
from laying violent hands on the Authorized 
Version, in which, to be sure, he will find plenty of 
similar inaccuracies to take exception to. 

It may be objected that once do away with the 
one available test afforded by logic, and the greatness 
of an author, and especially of a prose author, being 
to a large extent a matter of personal predilection, 

K 
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you will have no standard by which to determine 
whether writing is good or bad. Perhaps this may 
be so, but no great harm seems to ensue. Personal 
caprice must no doubt have a considerable in- 
fluence. For myself, I confess to a great dislike 
to the use of different to instead of different from, 
and of compare to for compare with; and still 
more to the odious practice of inserting an adverb 
between to and the infinitive it governs — " to 
greatly admire," " to often wonder." Such little 
prejudices may affect one's judgment of particular 
passages, but every one practically disregards them 
when he comes to form an opinion of a work as a 
whole. The fact is, in literature proper these 
matters are of the very smallest importance. It 
is only when it is a question of writing considered 
as an industrial art, if the term may be so used, 
the writing, that is to say, of newspaper articles, 
scientific text-books, popular histories and the 
like, that we take any count of them at all ; and 
it is just because this sort of writing is pretty 
common in these days that it may be worth our 
while sometimes to examine critically the assump- 
tions which are commonly taken for granted with 
respect to it. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE. 

The discussion of the question how Shakespeare 
can most properly be represented on the modern 
stage, scarcely, I think, needs an apology. Most of 
us, whether we read his plays or not, like to see 
them acted ; and as often as the Shakespearean 
drama, in theatrical parlance, "revives," the dis- 
cussion of the manner in which it is represented 
must revive also. The aim of every stage^manager 
who has any tincture of ambition in him, is, above 
all things, to achieve distinction by means of the 
Shakespearean drama ; and as a novel interpreta* 
tion of the text — a conception, that is to say, of its 
real significance different from that which is ordi- 
narily held — is not always obtainable, the most 
usual plan to attract public attention is to contrive 
some striking innovation in the way the piece is 
mounted. If it be true that each generation must 
have its special Hamlet, it is equally true that each 
Hamlet must have his special surroundings ; and 
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while to a considerable proportion of every audience, 
it must be confessed, the surroundings count for 
at least as much as the principal character, they 
will always be of considerable importance in any 
criticism of the piece. 

There are some people, to be sure, who profess 
that it is a matter of indifference how a play 
is put on the stage, and that it is the acting only, 
and not the scenery or the costumes or the stage- 
carpentering, with which we should concern our- 
selves. Of certain plays this may be admitted ; 
but surely to assert it generally of all plays is to 
overlook the real distinction between the modern 
or Shakespearean drama and the drama of the 
Greeks. For the Shakespearean drama is emi- 
nently picturesque ; that is to say, the impression 
it studies to produce being largely due to the cir- 
cumstances, the accessories, the accidents, as it 
were, of the plot, as well as to the development 
of the main idea, it must needs affect a variety 
of incident, a novelty in the scenery and surround- 
ings of the action, and a proportionate care for 
detail, such as ancient tragedy could well do with- 
out. Though there are, of course, exceptions — 
exceptions which serve to make iEschylus appear 
more modern in many ways than Sophocles, and 
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Aristophanes more modern than either, — yet on the 
whole the simplicity and reserve of the Greek 
genius are nowhere, probably, so conspicuous as in 
the Greek drama. Prometheus on his rock, the 
monsters that draw the car of Oceanus, the dreadful 
locks of the Erinnyes, or, again, the outlandish 
appearance of the Aristophanic chorus, the lion 
skin on Dionysus's shoulders, and the basket from 
which Socrates discourses philosophy — these are 
modern touches that bring the drama of the ancients 
home to us, foretastes as it were of the Elizabethan 
method, which one likes to meet with in the some- 
what unfamiliar paths of Greek literature ; but 
unquestionably they are exceptional. A Greek 
dramatist was as a rule too fast bound by the 
conventions of the stage to indulge in many such 
eccentricities. The hero of . one of those old 
tragedies must have looked very like the hero of 
another ; and in the trailing robes, the masks, and 
the measured declamation of the actor, deviations 
from the normal arrangement were rarely allowed 
to draw attention away from the central action 
of the story. 

With Shakespeare, on the other hand (not to 
speak of his contemporaries and successors), ex- 
ternals were of great importance ; and this, whether 
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one looks at the plays from the standpoint of the 
literary critic or from that of the stage-manager. 
In both cases the same method is unmistakable ; 
you see a determination to make all manner of 
details, accessories, non-essentials, of use for a 
special end, and to handle them in such a 
manner that, far from injuring, they may rather 
aid and heighten the main effect. Many of the 
minor characters in Shakespeare's plays are ob- 
viously designed for this end. Juliet's nurse, the 
porter in " Macbeth," and the gardener in " King 
Richard II.," are just as much, and in a sense just 
as little, externals as the colour of Othello's face or 
the fashion of Malvolio's hose ; but the genius of 
the dramatist weaves them into so close a con- 
nection with his fable as to give them a very special 
and peculiar significance, which is essential to the 
literary effect of the plays, and which cannot be 
overlooked in any stage representation. Such 
characters as these, in fact, take the place to a 
large extent of the moral reflections put in the 
mouth of a Greek chorus ; and it is, I think, 
undeniable that costume in certain instances is 
made to serve a similar purpose. 

Considered as means to deepen the tragic irony 
of Hamlet's fate, or the pathos that clings round 
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an outcast king, Lear's "lendings" and the well- 
known suit of sables are quite as genuinely dra- 
matic, contribute quite as really to the expression 
of the dramatist's conception, as the more purely 
literary devices of introducing in the one play the 
faithful Fool, and in the other the gravediggers, the 
First Player, the judicious Horatio, and above all 
the pushing and determined Prince of Norway. 
Most stage renderings of Hamlet's character have 
indeed lost enormously by lacking the contrast, so 
strikingly emphasized at every turn in the play 
itself, with the fiery spirit whose triumphant entry 
at the last supplies the most solemn and tre- 
mendous close that could possibly be imagined 
to the bewilderment of the Fifth Act. The gap 
caused by the omission in most acting versions 
of the part of Fortinbras is immense, and yet, as 
far as the stage effect is concerned, the loss would 
scarcely be less if Hamlet were to be deprived of that 
mourning garb which from the first marks him out 
from among the crowd of courtiers. Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, Laertes and, above all, Osric 
must be clearly distinguished by their very appear- 
ance from him, or the isolation of his position 
which is at the very heart of the play, might at 
times come to be overlooked. 
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Costume, then, may be made, and should be 
made, intensely dramatic. 

The question really is, how it can be made most 
dramatic. What in fact is the principle on which 
the Shakespearean drama can be most satisfactorily 
put on the stage ? The question will, as we have 
said, receive a different answer in different ages ; 
the answer which is most in favour to-day, if we 
may judge from the Shakespearean revivals of our 
own time, is eminently characteristic of a scientific 
age, and is based on what may be called a theory 
of historical realism. Mere imagination or the 
archaeological knowledge which is in the posses- 
sion even of the average play-goer is not enough. 
The specialist must be called in to give a suitable 
historical colouring to the representation, the 
costumes are taken from some mediaeval illumi- 
nation, the furniture copied from genuine ancient 
originals, the scenery painted by some artist who 
has been despatched on a special mission for the 
purpose, and all this is duly dwelt on in the play- 
bill. Now it seems at first sight reasonable enough 
to argue that every play must needs be laid in 
some country and at some period, or at least must 
recall some country or some period more clearly 
than any other ; and that, having once determined 
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these, the stage-manager has next to do his utmost 
to realize them by every means possible, to spare 
no pains to make the scenery and surroundings of 
the action historically harmonious, to look on every 
detail as an occasion for adding a touch to the 
verisimilitude of the whole, and to throw himself 
into the arms of archaeology as his best and surest 
friend. And this is, as a matter of fact, what 
we see. Archaeology, growing daily more popular, 
has made the Shakespearean stage its own ; and 
our generation does not seem to mind paying 
handsomely for the effects which it provides for us. 

Modern audiences are, it would appear, content to 
put up with wearisome intervals between the acts, 
with a complete rearrangement of the scenes and 
even with an excision of many of them, if what 
remains be given with sufficient pomp and splendour 
of antiquarian display. 

It is this theory which the present essay proposes 
to examine ; and at the outset it may, perhaps, be 
taken as an axiom that the effect which the mount- 
ing of a drama serves to intensify must be the effect 
which the drama itself was intended to produce ; if 
playwright and stage-manager are at cross-purposes 
their efforts will only be mutually destructive. 
This is no doubt a truism, but it is a truism that 
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is constantly overlooked in practice. Every stage- 
manager as a matter of course professes to do his 
best to attain the effect which Shakespeare had in 
his mind ; but the truth is, to determine this in the 
case of any one of his plays, classical, historical 
or romantic, tragedy or comedy, it will not do to 
go no further than the names of the characters, 
their nationality, or the age in which they lived. 
Times alter ; and the common stock of knowledge 
increases, so that the notions represented in any 
play whatsoever written three hundred years ago 
must necessarily be widely different from those 
which would influence the writer of a similar play 
to-day. Because Shakespeare wrote of the reign 
of King John, we must not lightly assume that the 
reign of King John was associated in his mind 
with the same ideas we have learnt to associate 
with it — ideas that are the growth of three cen- 
turies of history-writing, and which have been 
crystallized, as it were, from a vast and undefined 
mass of knowledge which in the sixteenth century 
had no existence at all. To take a crucial in- 
stance, Magna Charta, which to a modern English- 
man is the most prominent feature of John's reign, 
forms no part of Shakespeare's conception of the 
period as we know it from his writings. 
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Again, we shall not be greatly helped towards 
the solution of the problem how "Julius Caesar" 
or " Coriolanus " can be represented with the best 
possible results, by taking account of the success 
achieved by such plays as " Claudian," mounted 
with immense parade of archaeological accuracy, 
and forming certainly a succession of very striking 
pictures. "Claudian" was obviously written with 
the express purpose of affording scope for scenic 
effect. Perhaps a later generation may find the 
historical atmosphere of the play somewhat at 
fault, but for the present it is sufficient. The 
author chose a period with which few readers 
are conversant, and for the vast majority of the 
audience there was no inconsistency between the 
words of the play and its scenic representation. 
It is possible that in a few of Shakespeare's plays 
also no archaeological truth may be violated ; but 
if this is so in any case, we cannot but feel that 
it is by a mere chance — that Shakespeare, so long 
as he secured his dramatic effect, cared little for 
historical consistency in the details, and that, had 
he really concerned himself about such things, he 
would scarcely have put a quotation from Aristotle 
in the mouth of Trojan Hector. "Small Latin 
and less Greek" he may have had, but he knew 
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better than that, had he thought about the matter 
at all. 

It will be said, however, that taste having changed 
since his time, we should as far as possible accom- 
modate his plays to the growing passion for 
accuracy in historical details ; and that the splendour 
of which Shakespeare never dreamed, satisfies 
modern needs without injuring the dramatic effect 
he aimed at Such a contention challenges careful 
inquiry; and, indeed, Shakespeare's plays are so 
diverse in character that perhaps the difficulty of 
stage representation can only be settled for each 
separately. For our present purpose, however, the 
plays may be divided roughly and unscientifically 
into four classes : the classical, the historical, the 
romantic and the pseudo-historical. 

It is with regard to the first class that at first 
sight the theory seems most reasonable. "Julius 
Caesar " and " Coriolanus " and " Antony and 
Cleopatra" are undeniably instinct with the true 
classical spirit ; such trivial anachronisms as the 
mention of clocks, sennets, night-caps and chimney- 
pots, though they are evident to every one in this 
age of education, do nothing, of course, to spoil the 
general impression. The characters are Roman to 
the core — perhaps not quite unimpeachable from 
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the historian's point of view, but on the stage the 
historian's point of view is unimportant ; and 
Shakespeare's Brutus and Caius Marcius and 
Volumnia, true as they are to nature, and, what 
is more, true to the antique Roman temper with 
which we are most intimately acquainted, impress 
us with a far livelier sense of their reality than 
could ever be inspired by what is left of these per- 
sonages in history, now that the fierce storms of 
professorial controversy have done their utmost to 
reduce them to shreds and fragments. Shake- 
speare, at least, lived before the days of Niebuhr 
and Cornewall Lewis, and knew his own mind. 

It does not follow, however, that on these plays 
the latest discoveries in classical antiquity can be 
lavished harmlessly, or may possibly even help the 
action. For even here there is some danger. If 
modern research be permitted to revolutionize on 
the stage, as in our history books, the ideas of old- 
fashioned people, we may end by making Caesar 
and Cassius unfamiliar figures to us, and with that 
would disappear a large part of the fascination of 
the drama in which they move. We cannot afford 
just yet to give up, at all events at the theatre, 
those stately white-robed beings to whom high- 
sounding phrase and proud sentiment seemed pure 
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nature. We should not, I think, hear with the 
same contentment that fine, old-world reproach, 
" Et tu, Brute? Then fall, Caesar," if it came from 
the lips of a quaintly dressed figure of the stamp 
offered us by Mr. Alma-Tadema and others ; while 
a freely picturesque treatment of that "woman 
well-reputed, Cato's daughter," would be simply 
unbearable. 

Coriolanus must be the Coriolanus of Plutarch, 
not the shadowy Gaius Marcius of Mommsen, and 
as for " Troilus and Cressida," that, as a play, 
would surely be ruined by the very touch of the 
archaeological theorist. Who would not a thou- 
sand times rather have Shakespeare's Grecians, 
toga-clad anachronisms as they may be, than any 
outlandish warriors from Hissarlik or Mykinai, 
though the British Museum's stores of prehistoric 
art were ransacked never so carefully to supply 
precedents for their antique bravery ? Before such 
figures as those which some of our vases of the 
Archaic Period show us, what ordinary theatre- 
goer would have ears for the play itself ? and how 
long would it be before we so accustomed ourselves 
to the grotesque sight as to realize that it was no 
pantomine but an English classic that was in 
question ? No, depend on it, in this case author 
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and archaeologist, however anxious to claim part- 
nership the latter may be, are inevitably at odds ; 
and if one of the two must needs go to the wall, 
most of us, it is to be hoped, would rather it were 
Schliemann than Shakespeare. 

Besides, mount a piece as carefully as you will, 
it is certain the critics will make shift to find some 
joint in your armour, some detail for which no 
respectable authority is guarantee ; and for such as 
have come for the purpose of witnessing a complete 
living picture of a bygone age, the whole evening 
will straightway be spoiled. A friend of mine tells 
me that when he went some years ago to see the 
revival of " As You Like It," at the St James's 
Theatre, he looked on at the first two acts with the 
greatest pleasure, but in the third act he made the 
fatal discovery (as he took it to be) that Orlando 
had carved his mistress's name in characters that 
could not possibly have occurred to a gentleman 
of his cut. Thereupon a cold distracting doubt 
got possession of him ; was he really in his 
ignorance breathing a "stifling atmosphere of 
anachronisms "? and had his applause been gained 
by sheer imposition ? For it must be added that 
though he had more than once witnessed a per- 
formance of the same play without a thought of 
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its inconsistency afflicting him, in this case the 
parade of archaeological precision, the emphatic 
profession of a love for historical truth by those to 
whom the production of the play was due, had 
given his thoughts this evil turn, and, by striking 
that vein of criticism which every one has some- 
where in him, deprived him of all chances of quietly 
enjoying the play. He was fond of Shakespeare, 
but on that evening he had been persuaded that he 
was about to see, more than anything else, a re- 
production of the fifteenth century. Perhaps his 
apprehensions were unfounded — and, it must be 
confessed, he was no deeply read archaeologist — 
but what, in the name of common sense, are we to 
say of a system by which the enjoyment of a 
dramatic performance depends on a question of 
Roman characters or black letter ? 

It is only with great caution, then, that the 
realistic method can be applied to Shakespeare's 
classical plays. Does it fare better in the case of 
the historical drama? Here, if nowhere else, do 
we not see history made " to move in a pageant " ? 
Have we not here a kind of panorama of our 
national life, unfolding picture after picture of 
England's struggles and England's triumphs, 
painted, as it were, in a transport of patriotic 
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fervour, and consequently raising our enthusiasm 
to a higher pitch, speaking with a livelier utterance 
to our hearts, the more " actuality " and historical 
substance is given to the representation ? 

There are, perhaps, three or four plays — the 
military pageant of " Henry the Fifth " is one — of 
which this may be true ; but in the great majority 
of Shakespeare's historical plays, once carefully 
examined, very great difficulties will be found 
incident to the theory. 

In the first place, an ordinary actor will find it 
hard to thrill his audience with horror or melt it in 
compassion, if he has to play the part of Richard 
the Second with one leg red and the other green ; 
or to inspire the character of Richard the Third 
with real dread so long as the tips of his shoes, 
according to the custom of the time, are attached 
by chains to his knees. These particular eccen- 
tricities, it may be answered, need not be insisted 
on ; and a dress may be devised for each part 
which shall be historical without being absurd ; 
but then it is just eccentricities of this kind that 
most impress the ordinary spectator who has not 
studied the history of costume, but has seen, per- 
haps in the pages of his first History of England, 
pictures in which they are associated with the 
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great personages of the time. Accordingly the 
inference seems to be that the costume becomes 
more tolerable exactly in proportion as it is less 
obtrusively historical, and the realistic method 
will be most successful just where it is least 
recognizable by any but professed antiquarians. 
Besides, there are more serious difficulties than 
these to be faced. In the historical, more than 
in any other of Shakespeare's plays, the truism 
with which we started is apt to be overlooked. 
If a man take in hand the carrying out of Shake- 
speare's intentions, he must carry them out in 
Shakespeare's way, not in his own. If in any 
play Shakespeare's purpose was to present as 
complete a picture as possible of a bygone age, 
then by all means let us summon the resources of 
archaeology to do him honour. Doubtless his own 
powers in this way were small ; we know that 
scenery in his time was almost entirely wanting, 
and as for costume, his writings certainly do not 
give one the impression of a man " who had at his 
disposal," to use the words of an upholder of the 
realistic theory, " a most elaborate theatrical ward- 
robe, and who could rely on the actors taking pains 
about their make up," but rather of one who, being 
obliged to trust much to his audience's imagina- 
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tion, is willing to help them as far as he is able. 
Still, whenever he points the way to a realistic and 
historical treatment, we may go forward with a 
light heart ; it will not matter though we go 
beyond the extremest limit he ever dreamed of, 
so only that we are continuing the course on which 
he started. But if we have mistaken the signs, 
the further we push our theories into practice, the 
more widely we shall miss the mark ; and infallible 
signs are not to be found in the mere names of 
the characters or the period in which they lived. 

Because Falstaff is young Prince Hal's comrade, 
it does not necessarily follow that he belongs to 
the fifteenth century. Who, in reading "The 
Merry Wives of Windsor," does not place the 
date a full century and a half later than the only 
possible date for the Falstaff of the historical 
plays ? It is a pure comedy of manners, and the 
chief characters must have unquestionably pre- 
sented themselves to Shakespeare's mind as con- 
temporaries of his own, such as he might meet of 
an evening in any Warwickshire ale-house. The 
very tradition that the part of Justice Shallow was 
meant as a libel on an obnoxious neighbour, and 
the frequent use throughout the play of slang 
terms, point in the same direction. Indeed, the 
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point is scarcely worth arguing ; Falstaff and his 
boon companions, Shallow and Mrs. Quickly, are 
true Elizabethans in the historical plays quite as 
much as in " The Merry Wives of Windsor ; " and 
to dress them in costumes that should proclaim 
them undeniably and unmistakably as of the 
Middle Ages would be mere cruelty to the actors 
who played their parts, as well as felony against 
the author who conceived them. 

Again, when in "King John" the poet wrote 
those stirring lines which have ever since rung in 
the mouths of British orators, we may take it for 
certain that he was thinking of the England of his 
own day — 

" Hedged in with the main, 
That water- walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes," 

against which " the proud foot of the conqueror " 
was ever turned in vain; he was thinking of the 
England of the Revenge and the Spanish Armada, 
of the little island for the possession of which 
Englishmen and Spaniards had so recently been at 
deadly strife, rather than of the England of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, ruled by an alien 
king and a foreign nobility, half of whose posses- 
sions lay on the other side of the Channel, and 
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rent asunder by perpetual dissension and civil 
wars. 

"King John" should not on that account be 
made a purely Elizabethan spectacle ; but, on the 
other hand, if it be presented in such a manner as 
inevitably and irresistibly to suggest the thirteenth 
century, and nothing but the thirteenth century, 
we shall surely miss half the force of the passages 
which are most familiar to us, and have to submit 
moreover to an inconsistency as great, dramatically 
speaking, as though Constance were to be tricked 
up in powder and patches. For it is not too much 
to say that the personages of Shakespeare's " King 
John," as they live before us, have really no more 
of the spirit of the thirteenth century about them 
than they have of the eighteenth. In others of the 
historical plays, as they relate to a period more 
nearly approaching Shakespeare's own, the cha- 
racters to the ordinary reader do not present the 
same inconsistencies ; still in " Richard the Second " 
and "Richard the Third" one seems to catch at 
times reflections of the thought current in his day, 
that should not be altogether overlooked. This 
may be, however, to question too curiously; and, 
in fact, modern critics are very apt to read mean- 
ings into Shakespeare's words which he probably 
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never intended to be found there. After all, we 
do not very often have the good fortune to see his 
historical plays on the modern stage, and it is with 
the plays of the third class mentioned — the romantic 
dramas — that modern practice has played most 
mischief. 

There is, at least, some colourable excuse for 
giving historical characters a historical costume, 
even though it sit somewhat awkwardly on them ; 
but when we have poetical comedies whose most 
powerful fascination lies in their ideal and imagi- 
native character, treated as if they were transcripts 
from some dry French or Italian annalist, when 
we have " As You Like It " and " Much Ado About 
Nothing" brought to the level of the historical 
novel, when the highest praise that can be given 
to the actors is that they look as though they had 
walked straight out of an illuminated missal, then 
it is surely time to raise some protest against the 
theory that is at the bottom of it all. 

To think of Rosalind, the very type of gracious 
womanhood, alive with ever-changing emotions, 
binding her hearers with the charm of a half- 
tender, half-ironical waywardness, whose moods 
are as various as the "many-twinkling smile of 
ocean," yet always winning and always indescrib- 
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ably human — only to think of her, I say, walking 
out of an illuminated missal ! Possibly there were 
Rosalinds in the Middle Ages, though we who can 
know them only by the grotesque workmanship of 
the time, find some difficulty in admitting the sup- 
position ; but Shakespeare's Rosalind is not of them. 
She is the airy creature of pure imagination, and if 
the exquisite ease and enchanting vitality which is 
the very heart and soul of the character can by any 
means be taken from it, it would be by assimi- 
lating her to a mediaeval missal. Happily in the 
revivals of " As You Like It," however unkindly 
some of the characters are treated, Rosalind herself 
has not yet been sacrificed to the modern passion 
for quaintness ; but next time it may not be so, 
and we may have Shakespeare's most delightful 
heroine translated into something which in its 
brilliant colours and archaic forms can only be 
likened to the figures in a painted window. 

And what, after all, is the tendency that leads 
to such an issue ? Confessedly the romantic drama, 
as handled by Shakespeare, is purely ideal ; not only 
is it full of anachronisms, and historical and geo- 
graphical absurdities, but it is, in a word, inde- 
pendent, as far as may be, of time and space 
altogether. And it is surely just this that is one of 
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its greatest charms. But this, it seems, we of to-day 
cannot realize ; we are not able, to judge from the 
way some of the plays of this class have in our 
time been represented on the stage, to conceive of 
a poet writing except with his ear attuned to 
science's last word ; and we are to suppose, accord- 
ing to the theory we are now examining, that 
Shakespeare, while writing his most fairy-like con- 
ceptions, must needs have had a definite period 
and a definite country in his mind. We are to 
take an infinite amount of pains to discover what 
these were ; and when it is demonstrated, to general 
satisfaction, that the story would be perhaps least 
impossible if it were assigned to some particular 
date to which one or two mere chance allusions 
seem in our judgment to point, the drama must 
be presented as though it were of the stamp of 
"Queen Mary" or "Philip van Artevelde." The 
exquisite imaginations of the poet are turned into 
common mortals eating of the fruits of earth, more 
quaint and picturesque, indeed, but scarcely less 
substantial than the men and women we pass in 
the street to-day. And what, after all, has quaint- 
ness and picturesqueness to do with it ? For 
my own part, I doubt if any of Shakespeare's cha- 
racters are, strictly speaking, to be called quaint, 
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unless it be his fools ; and from the dramatic point 
of view it is of no consequence how picturesque 
and even how beautiful we make our stage, if we 
have gone the wrong way about to carry out the 
poet's intentions. 

For the matter of that, if we make of Miranda 
and Imogen women who actually lived at some 
definite period with which historians have made us 
familiar, it matters not at all, from the dramatic 
point of view, whether that period is the fifteenth 
or the nineteenth century. Lions in the forest of 
Arden and Ariel and the magician's wand we feel 
to be as impossible in 1488 as in 1888; and the 
only thing to be said for the one date more than 
for the other is that the costume of the earlier 
century does not, so far as most of us are con- 
cerned, point irresistibly to one special historical 
period, while the full-bottomed wig or the frock- 
coat and silk hat do. 

To be sure, in some of Shakespeare's romantic 
dramas, especially those which are founded on 
Italian novels, strong local colouring is absolutely 
indispensable; but then it is the local colouring 
which he himself has suggested, and not that which 
a later generation foists on him. Thus it is surely 
impossible to trace in " The Merchant of Venice " 
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any feeling whatever for the peculiar fascination of 
the famous Republic of the Sea ; indeed, one would 
be distrustful of any evidence that enthusiastic critics 
could produce of such a feeling in a writer who, so 
far as we know, gained all his experience of foreign 
climes from English translations and adaptations. 
To make " The Merchant of Venice " a picture of 
the city's ancient splendour as it catches the fancy 
of the tourist of to-day may not, perhaps, hinder 
the action of the drama, but it certainly does 
not aid it, and any impression that is made 
thereby, however agreeable, is essentially non- 
dramatic. 

So, too, with " Romeo and Juliet." Half of its 
beauty would be lost in any stage representation 
that was not pervaded through and through by the 
Italian passion and romance ; a Northern Juliet 
would be ridiculous, but there is no reason in the 
world to insist on her being not only Italian, but 
Veronese into the bargain. It is true Shakespeare 
lays the scene in Verona, but that is only because 
his authorities did so ; as for anything further, 
unquestionably Verona had for him no special 
associations that it should be preferred above 
Padua or Milan ; and for a candid mind there can 
be no doubt but that while "Romeo and Juliet" 
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lends additional interest to Verona, Verona can 
add but little to " Romeo and Juliet." 

Scenery painted in the very streets of that 
dream-like city is delightful in itself, but it has 
no particular dramatic value ; and, indeed, the. asso- 
ciations that are only too apt to gather round the 
English traveller's remembrance of the place, with 
its railways and its hotels and its unnumbered 
beggars, are not such as it is altogether safe to call 
up unreservedly when a great imaginative drama 
is in question. In fact, one is strongly tempted to 
believe that an artist who had breathed the air of 
Italy, and saturated himself in her romance, could 
paint purely ideal landscapes that would recall the 
sacred soil far more forcibly than any literal tran- 
script from even the most beautiful of her towns. 

And yet " Romeo and Juliet," take it all in all, 
is fitter for realistic treatment than most of Shake- 
speare's adaptations of Italian novels ; for it is more 
consistently pervaded by the spirit of Southern 
romance than any of them. We should find few 
in which the native English temper does not play 
a more conspicuous part ; and where that comes in, 
consistency must necessarily go overboard. Some 
of us, it is true, may still enjoy the conceits of Eliza- 
bethan England without concerning ourselves 
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overmuch about the incongruities they involve ; 
but for one who has studied the variations in 
costume in different climes, and can distinguish 
the fashion of the shoe worn at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century from that in vogue at the 
end, it must be gall and wormwood to have a rude 
country fellow of the true Elizabethan breed, whose 
very name is racy of our soil, parade the stage in a 
dress that could only have been possible for an 
Italian of a century earlier. 

Perhaps one of these days we shall have " Much 
Ado about Nothing" put on the stage with the 
parts of Dogberry and Verges omitted, or at least 
transformed into a decent approximation to Italians 
of the Middle Ages. As it is, they are invincibly 
incongruous with the rest of the play. And so 
with the other plays of this class. Andrew Ague- 
cheek and Toby Belch, Launce and Speed and 
Gobbo and Christopher Sly — so long as we allow 
them to come on to the stage at all, we must give 
up the attempt to secure complete historical con- 
sistency in the scenes to which they add so much 
animation. Treat them merely as characters in a 
delightful fairy tale, where real men and women 
live in an atmosphere of pure romance, and they 
are as natural as can be ; but if you try to make 
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them Italians or Frenchmen or fourteenth-century 
Englishmen, you will inevitably end by taking half 
their vitality from them. 

Lastly, we come to the pseudo-historical plays. 
I have called them pseudo-historical, as they seem 
to be different for our present purpose from any of 
those we have already considered, though no doubt 
Shakespeare treated the traditions on which they 
were founded no otherwise than he treated the 
stories he borrowed from contemporary novel- 
writers. 

Nobody, perhaps, would have the plays of 
" Cymbeline " or " King Lear " mounted with very 
great archaeological precision ; and yet the realistic 
theory, if it is good for anything, should logically 
be applicable to these, which are ostensibly passages 
from the early history of Britain. But what is to 
be said of " Hamlet " ? how are we to represent 
this type of modern Europe, compacted of doubts 
and scruples and fiery impulses, astray among 
the incongruous surroundings of a half-barbaric 
Northern court ? 

It is here that the problem meets us with the 
most emphatic persistency. Shakespeare took his 
fables from every age and every clime, transfusing 
them all to a greater or less degree with the humours 
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of his contemporaries. He wrote, as we are often 
told, for all time ; his greatest creations are, doubt- 
less, everlastingly true ; but his minor characters, 
which yet do so much to give body and life to his 
dramas, and help, by the very contrasts they afford, 
to illustrate and intensify, after a fashion unrivalled 
in any other literature, the lights and shadows of 
the larger natures round whom they are grouped — 
these are for the most part drawn from the expe- 
rience of the Warwickshire yeoman's son, and bear 
about them indelible evidences of the century in 
which they lived. Justice Shallow, in whatever 
fashion he may be dressed, must needs belong to 
the Elizabethan age, and it is the same with 
Autolycus and Osric and Bottom, and the rest of 
his company. 

Thus there are the two elements always present ; 
the original fable and the atmosphere with which 
Shakespeare has surrounded it Sometimes one 
has the preponderance, sometimes the other ; but 
altogether to disregard either is a piece of mere 
short-sighted folly. It is all one whether, in 
putting- the Shakespearean drama on the stage, we 
concern ourselves only with the historical basis, 
adopting to that end some antiquarian theory, 
either of our own fashioning or suggested by 
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Italian novelists ; or whether we dress Hamlet in 
ruff and trunk hose, and Portia in a farthingale. 
In either case an important element has been over- 
looked, and occasion for adding real force to the 
dramatic value of the representation has been let 
slip. Perhaps complete reconciliation of the two 
elements is not in this age possible ; but at least, if 
it is in any wise to be achieved, it will first be 
necessary to recognize the dualism of Shakespeare's 
plays more fully than has generally been done. 
The precisians of literature have grown wise by 
experience, and nowadays have learnt to put up 
with the astounding confusions of metaphor, the 
bombast and the solecisms of expression to which 
Shakespeare sometimes treats us. The precisians 
of costume will have to do the same, and possibly 
the time will come when play-goers will be given 
the opportunity of seeing Elizabethan rustics ex- 
changing jests with kings, courtiers and princesses 
who have obviously walked straight out of a nursery 
tale. Perhaps in some instances, where the problem 
on being fairly faced proves insoluble, stage- 
managers, giving up the attempt to make costume 
dramatic, will content themselves with allowing it 
to be v merely beautiful. For it should be remem- 
bered that all this time we have been considering 
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only the dramatic value of costume. The aesthetic 
value cannot but be a secondary matter, at least in 
the representation of a great poetic dramatist like 
Shakespeare. First get the mounting to help out 
the action of the piece as far as possible, or at all 
events make sure that it does not interfere with it, 
and then do your best to make it beautiful. For 
this, no doubt, the archaeologist may prove of service, 
but he must be kept under very careful control. 



THE END. 



PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND BECCLES. 
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> of Recent Changes in the Land Laws of England, by the Right 

Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. 5 paper 
l' covers, is, 

: ? KELKE, W. H. H.— An Epitome of English Grammar for 
the Use of Students. Adapted to the London Matriculation 
i# Course and Similar Examinations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

{ 'f KEMPIS, Thomas <*.— Of the Imitation of Christ. Parchment 
* Library Edition. — Parchment or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, *js. 6d. The 

Red Line Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. The Cabinet 
^ Edition, small 8vo, cloth limp, is. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. The 

' Miniature Edition, cloth limp, 32mo, is. ; or with red lines, is. 6d. 

y %* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 
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KEMPIS, Thomas a— continued. 

Notes of a Visit to the Scenes In which his Life was 

spent. With numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Cruise, M.D. 

Demy8vo, I2x. 
KENDALL, Ifenry.—Tlie Kinship of Men. An argument from 

Pedigrees, or Genealogy viewed as a Science. With Diagrams. 

Crown 8vo, 5j. 
KENNARD, Rev. R. B.—A Manual of Confirmation. i8mo. 

Sewed, yi. ; cloth, is, t 

KIDD, Joseph, M.D. — The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 

and Art of Medicine. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, M.D.— The Perfect Way in Diet. A 

Treatise advocating a Return to the Natural and Ancient Food o* 

our Race. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 
KINGSLEY, Charles, M.A.— Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portraits, and 

Vignettes on Wood. Sixteenth Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 

8vo, 12s. 
*** Also a People's Edition, in one volume. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 
All Saints' Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. \V. 

Harrison. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7*. 6d. 
True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and 

Sailors' Libraries. Sixteenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 
KNOX, Alexander A.— The New Playground ; or, Wanderings in 

Algeria. New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6j. 
Land Concentration and Irresponsibility of Political Power, 

as causing the Anomaly of a Widespread State of Want by the 

Side of the Vast Supplies of Nature. Crown 8vo, $s. 
LAND ON, Joseph.— School Management ; Including a General View 

of the Work of Education, Organization, and Discipline. Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LAURIE, S. S.— The Rise and Early Constitution of Univer- 
sities. With a Survey of Mediaeval Education. Crown 8vo, 6i-. 
LEFEVRE, Right Hon. G. Shaw.—l^eel and O'Connell. Demy 

8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Incidents of Coercion. A Journal of two visits to Lough rea. 

Crown 8vo. 
Letters from an Unknown Friend. By the Author of " Charles 

Lowder." With a Preface by the Rev. W. H. Cleaver. Fcap. 

8vo, is. 
Life of a Prig. By One. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
LTLLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.—The Popular Life of Buddha. 

Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures of i8$i. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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LILLIE, Arthur, M.R.A.S.— continued. 

Buddhism in Christendom ; or, Jesus the Essene. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 15J. 

LOCHER, Carl.— An Explanation of Organ Stops, with Hints 
for Effective Combinations. Demy 8vo, $s. 

LONGFELLOW, H. Wadsworth.--lA.te. By his Brother, Samuel 
Longfellow. With Portraits and Illustrations. 3 vols. Demy 
8vcv42j. 

LONSDALE, Margaret.— -Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait. 
Twenty-ninth Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot : Thoughts upon her Life, her Books, and 
Herself. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

LOUNSBURY, Thomas R.— James Fenimore Cooper. With 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, $s. 

LOWDER, Charles.— Pl Biography. By the Author of " St. Teresa." 
Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait, y. 6d. 

LUCKES, Eva C. E. — Lectures on General Nursing, delivered to 
the Probationers of the London Hospital Training School for 
Nurses. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LYTTON, Edward Bulwer, Lord.— J^ife, Letters and Literary 
Remains. By his Son, the Earl of Lytton. With Portraits, 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 32J. 

MACHIAVELU, NUco&. — TJiie and Times. By Prof. Villari. 
Translated by Linda Villari. 4 vols. Large post 8vo, 48J. 

Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livius, Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Ninian Hill Thomson, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, I2J. 

The Prince. Translated from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 
crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, 6s. 

MACNEILL, J. G. ^zw/A-How the Union was carried. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

MA GNUS, Lady.— About the Jews since Bible Times. From the 
Babylonian Exile till the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

Maintenon, Madame de. By Emily Bowles. With Portrait, 
Large crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Many Voices. A volume of Extracts from the Religious Writers of 
Christendom from the First to the Sixteenth Century. With 
Biographical Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Capt. Albert Hastings, R.N.— The Great Frozen Sea : 
A Personal Narrative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 full-page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MARTINEAU, Gertrude.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown 8vo, 3/. 6V. 

MASON, Charlotte #.-Home Kducation ; a Course of Lectures to 
Ladies. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d. 

Matter and Energy : An Examination of the Fundamental Concep- 
ceptions of Physical Force. By B. L. L. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MATUCE, H. Ogram. A 'Wanderer. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

MAUDSLEY, H., JI/.jP.— Body and Will. Being an Essay con- 
cerning Will, in its Metaphysical, Physiological, and Pathological 
Aspects. 8vo, 12s. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

McGRATH, Terence.— Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

McKINNEY, S. B. £.— Science and Art of Religion. Crown 
8vo, Ss. 6d. 

MEREDITH, M.A.— Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6d. 

MILLER, Edward. — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, The so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post 8vo, ifjj. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 4*. 

MILLS, Herbert.— Poverty and the State ; or, Work for the Un- 
employed. An Inquiry into the Causes and Extent of Enforced 
Idleness, with a Statement of a Remedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mitchel, John, Life. By William Dillon. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
Portrait. 21s. 

MITCHELL, Lucy M.—A History of Ancient Sculpture. With 
numerous Illustrations, including 6 Plates in Phototype. Super- 
royal 8vo, 42s. 

MOCKLER, E.—& Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as 

it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia- Arabic 

and Roman characters. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 
MOHL, Julius and Mary. — Letters and Recollections of. By 

M. C. M. Simpson. With Portraits and Two Illustrations. Demy 

8vo, 1 5 j. 
MOLESWORTH, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.— History of the Church 

of England from 1660. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MORELL, J. ^.—Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6a\ 
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MORIS ON, J. Cotter.— The Service of Man '■ an Essay towards the 
Religion of the Future. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

MORSE t E. S., Ph. D.— First Book of Zoology. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

My Lawyer : A Concise Abridgment of the Laws of England. By a 
Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, dr. 6d. 

NELSON, y. H., M.A.—A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. Demy 8vo, 9*. 

Indian Usage and Judge-made Law in Madras. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 

NEWMAN, Cardinal.^-' Characteristics from the Writings of. 
Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal Approval. Seventh Edition. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
%• A Portrait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can 
be had, 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN, Francis William.— Essays on Diet. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2J. 

Miscellanies. Vol. II. Essays, Tracts, and Addresses, Moral 
and Religious. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Reminiscences of Two Exiles and Two Wars. Crown 
8vo. 

New Social Teachings. By Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S.— Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Introduction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

NIHILLy Rev. H. />.— The Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross : 
Sisters of the Poor and their Work. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roden.— Essays on Poetry and Poets. Demy 
8vo, 12S. 

NOPS, Marianne. — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
the First Two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6a\ 

Nuces : Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Three Parts. Crown 8vo, each is. 
%• The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 

OATES, Frank, F.R.G.S.— Matahele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist's Wanderings in the Interior of South 
% Africa. Edited by C. G. Oates, B.A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

O'BRIEN, R. Barry.— Irish Wrongs and English Remedies, 
with other Essays. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

c 
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OLIVER, Robert.— Unnoticed Analogies. A Talk on the Irish 
Question. Crown 8vo. 

O'MEARA, Kathleen.— Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to 
the Sick. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

One and a Half in Norway. A Chronicle of Small Beer. By 
Either and Both. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

O'NEIL, the late Rev. Lard. — Sermons. With Memoii and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Kssays and Addresses. Crown 8vo, $s. 

OTTLEY, IT. £ickersteth.—Tlke Great Dilemma. Christ His Own 
Witness or His Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $f. 6d. 

Our Priests and their Tithes. By a Priest of the Province of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

Our Public Schools— Kton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
'Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALMER, the late William.— Tholes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840-1841. Selected and arranged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with Portrait Crown 8vo, &s. €d. 

Karly Christian Symbolism. A Series of Compositions from 
Fresco Paintings, Glasses, and Sculptured Sarcophagi. Edited 
by the Rev. Provost Northcote, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
Brownlow, M.A. With Coloured Plates, folio, 42J., or with 
Plain Plates, folio, 25J. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique or cloth, 6s. ; vellum, 7*. 6d. each volume. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 2 vols. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 
2 vols. 

Letters and Journals of Jonathan Swift. Selected and 
edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by Stanley Lane Poole. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
Reprinted from the First Edition. Edited by Richard Garnett. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 

Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole and 
Portrait. 

English Sacred Lyrics. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourses. Edited by Edmund 
Gosse. 
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Parchment Library— continued. 

Selections from Milton's Prose Writings. Edited by 
Ernest Myers. 

The Book of Psalms. Translated by the Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 

The Vicar of "Wakefield. With Preface and Notes by Austin 
Dobson. 

English Comic Dramatists. Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 

English Lyrics. 

The Sonnets of John Milton. Edited by Mark Pattison, 
With Portrait after Vertue. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. Glindoni. 

Fables by Mr. John Gay. With Memoir by Austin Dobson, 
and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Year. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Drawing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Shakspere's Works. Complete in Twelve Volumes. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin' 
Dobson. With a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe's Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Iinley Sambourne. 

Shakspere's Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
Frontispiece etched by Leopold . Lowenstam, after the Death 
Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Poems: Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 
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PARSLOE, Joseph.— Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, 
etc., and a Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown 8vo, 6r. 

PASCAL* Blaise.— The Thoughts of. Translated from the Text of 
Auguste Molinier, by C. Kegan Paul. Large crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, printed on hand-made paper, parchment antique, or 
doth, 12*. ; vellum, i$s. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PA TOW, W. A.— Down the Islands. A^oyage to the Caribbees. 
With Illustration. Medium 8vo, i6>. 

PAUL, C. Kegan.— Biographical Sketches, Printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in buckram. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6a*. 

PEARSON, Rev. S.— Week-day Living. A Book for Young Men 
and Women. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, £r. 

PENRICE, Major ^.—Arabic and English Dictionary of the 
Koran. 4to, 21 s. 

PESCHEL, Dr. Oscar.— The Races of Man and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. Second Edition. Large crown 
8vo, 9j. 

PIDGEON, D.—An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long, cr to o°. New and Cheaper Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, is. 6d. 
Old World Questions and New World Answers. Second 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

Plain Thoughts for Men. Eight Lectures delivered at Forester's 
Hall, Clerkenwell, during toe London Mission, 1884. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ix. 6d ; paper covers, is. 

PLOWRIGHT, C. B.— The British Uredineae and Ustilagineae. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. — Chapters on Practical Political 
Economy. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

Prig's Bede ; the Venerable Bede, Expurgated, Expounded, and Ex- 
posed. By " The Prig." Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (Old Testament Series.) Edited by the 
Rev. J. S. Exell, M.A., and the Very Rev. Dean H. D. M. 
Spence, M.A., D.D. 
Genesis. By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, D.D. With Homilies by 
the Very Rev* J. F. Montgomery, D.D., Rev. Prof. R. A. 
Redford, M.A., LL.B., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. 
Roberts, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 
Testament by the Venerable Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. ; 
and Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Right Rev. H. Cot- 
terill, D.D., and Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. Eighth Edition. 
1 vol., 15J. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The— continued. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies by 
Rev. J. Orr, D.D., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. C. A. Good- 
hart, Rev. J. Urquhart, and the Rev. H. T. Robjohns. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols. , gs. each. 

LeYiticus. By the Rev. Prebendary Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Prof. Redford, LL.B., Rev. J. A. 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.B., and Rev. McCheyne Edgar. Fourth Edition. 15*. 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotham, LL.B. With 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. i$s. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. J. Orr, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Fourth 
edition. i$s. 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. With Homilies by Rev. 
S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. de 
Pressense, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

Judges and Ruth. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
Rev. J. Morison, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. A. F. MuiR, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and 
Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fifth Edition, ioj. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D. With Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Sixth Edition. i$s. 

1 Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. de Pressense, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A. Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart. Fifth Edition. 15J. 

1 Chronicles. By the Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. R. 
Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Whitfield, 
M.A., and Rev. Richard Glover. 15*. 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M.A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W. 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddie, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell, M.A. Sixth Edition. 1 vol., 12s. 6V. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The— continued. 

Isaiah. By the Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, M.A. With Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. E. Johnson, M.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A., 
Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. R. Tuck, B.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., 15J. each. 

Jeremiah. (Vol. I.) By the Rev. Canon T. K. Cheyne, 
D.D. With Homilies by the Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, 
B.A., and Rev. D. Young, B.A. Third Edition. 15J. 

Jeremiah {Vol. II. ) and Lamentations. By Rev. Canon T. K. 
Cheyne, D.D. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A., 
Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A. 15*. 

Hosea and Joel. By the Rev. Prof. J. J. Given, Ph.D., D.D. 
With Homilies by the Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., 
Rev. J. Ore, D.D., and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D. 15*. 
Pulpit Commentary, The. {New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Rev. E. Bickersteth, D.D., Dean of Lich- 
field. With Homilies by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A., Rev. Prof. 
J. J. Given, Ph.D M D.D., Rev. Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. 
Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols., \os. 6d. each. 

St. John. By Rev. Prof. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. Prof J. R. 
Thomson, M.A., Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. B. Thomas, 
Rev. G. Brown. Second Edition. 2 vols. 15*. each. 

The Acts of the Apostles. By the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
With Homilies by Rev. Prof. P. C. Barker, M.A., LL.B., Rev. 
Prof. E, Johnson, M.A., Rev. Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., 
Rev. R. Tuck, B.A., Rev. W. Clarkson, B.A. Fourth 
Edition. 2 vols., ioj. 6d. each. 

1 Corinthians. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. With 

Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. 
David Thomas, D.D., Rev. D. Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. 
J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., and Rev. H. Bremner, B.D. 
Fourth Edition. 15*. 

2 Corinthians and Galatians. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
Farrar, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary E. Huxtablb. With 
Homilies by Rev. Ex-Chancellor Lipscomb, LL.D., Rev. David 
Thomas, D.D., Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. R. Tuck, 
B.A., Rev. E. Hurndall, M.A., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, 
M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., and Rev. T. Croskery, D.D. Second 
Edition. 21s. 
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Pulpit Commentary, The.— continued, 

Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians. By the Rev. Prof. 
W. G. Blaikie, D.D., Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., and Rev. G. 
G. Findlay, B.A. With Homilies by Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 
Rev. R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. R. Finlayson, B.A., Rev. 
W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. 
E. S. Prout, M.A., Rev. Canon Vernon Hutton, and 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, D.D. Second Edition. 21 s. 

Thessalonians, Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. By the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, Rev. Dr. Gloag and Rev. Dr. Eales. 
With Homilies by the Rev. B. C. Caffin, M.A., Rev. R. 
Finlayson, B.A., Rev. Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., Rev. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D. 15J. 

Hebrews and James. By the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev 
Prebendary E. C. S. Gibson, M.A. With Homiletics by the 
Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B., and Rev. Prebendary E. C. S. 
Gibson. And Homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, 
Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, 
B.A., and Rev. C. Jerdan, M.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 15*. 

PUSEY, Dr.— Sermons for the Church's Seasons from 
Advent to Trinity. Selected from the Published Sermons 
of the late Edward Bouverie Pusey, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

QUEKETT, Rev. W.— My Sayings and Doings. With Remi- 
niscences of my Life. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, i8j. 

RANKE, Leopold von.— Universal History. The oldest Historical 
Group of Nations and the Greeks. Edited by G. W. Prothero. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

REND ELL, J. M— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8vo, is. 6d. 

RE FELL, W. -F.— Ethical Forecasts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. y. W.— The Supernatural in Nature. A 
Verification by Free Use of Science. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

The Mystery of Miracles. Third and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 

The World to Come : Immortality a Physical Fact, Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th.— Heredity : A Psychological Study of its Phenomena, 
its Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. Second Edition, 
Large crown 8vo, 9*. 
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RIVINGTON, Luke.— Authority, or a Plain Reason for join- 
ing the Ghurch.of Rome. Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

ROBERTSON, The late Rev. F. W., M.A.—XAi* and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 
I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 
II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 
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ROGERS, William.— Reminiscences. Compiled by R. H. Haoden. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ROMANES, G. J.— Mental Evolution in Animals. With a 

Posthumous Essay on Instinct by Charles Darwin, F.R.S. 

Demy 8vo, \2s. 
ROSMINI SERB ATI, Antonio.— -Life. By the Rev. W. Lockhart. 

Second Edition. 2 vols. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, \2s. 
ROSS, Janet.— Italian Sketches. With 14 full-page Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, *js. 6d. 

RULE, Martin, M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32/. 

SAVER Y, C. E.—TYie Church of England; an Historical 

Sketch. Crown 8vo. 
SA YCE, Rev. Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 

Language. 2 vols. Second Edition. Large post 8vo, 21s. 

SCOONES, W. Baftisle.—TouT Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Third Edition. Large 
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SEYMOUR, W. Digby, C.C.,-Home Rule and State Supre- 
macy. Crown 8vo, 3J 6d. 

Shakspere's Works. The Avon Edition, 12 vols., leap. 8vo, cloth, 
i8j. ; in cloth box, 21s. ; bound in 6 vols., cloth, 15*. 

Shakspere's Works, an Index to. By Evangeline O'Connor. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. 

SHELLEY, Percy Byssfie.—Ute. By Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
2 vols. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 36J. 

SHILLITO, Rev. Joseph.— Womanhood : its Duties, Temptation* 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

Shooting, Practical Hints on. Being a Treatise on the Shot Gun 
and its Management. By "20 Bore." With 55 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Sister Augustine, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. Authorized Translation by Hans 
Tharau, from the German "Memorials of Amalie von 
Lasaulx." Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SKINNER, James.— K Memoir. By the Author of " Charles Lowder. " 
With a Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and Portrait. 
Large crown, ys. 6d. 
%* Also a cheap Edition. With Portrait. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

SMEATON, D. Mackenzie. — The Loyal Karens of Burma. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SMITH, Edward, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S.— Tubercular Consump- 
tion in its Early and Remediable Stages. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SMITH, L, A.— The Music of the Waters : Sailor's Chanties 
and Working Songs of the Sea. Demy 8vo. 

Spanish Mystics. By the Editor of " Many Voices." Crown 8vo, 5*. 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Ma- 
caulay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introductory Essay, 
by George Saintsbury. Large crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper, parchment antique or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, i$s. 

Stray Papers on Education, and Scenes from School Life. By B. H. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, $s. 6d. 

STREATFE1LD, Rev. G. S., M.A.— Lincolnshire and the Danes. 
Large crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS.— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.l.C. Second and cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
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Suakin, 1885 ; being a Sketch of the Campaign of this year. 87 an 
Officer who was there. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SULLY, James, M.A. — Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 14*. 

SWANWICK, Anna.— An Utopian Dream, and how it may 
be Realized. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

SWEDENBORG, Eman.—lDe Cultu et Amore Dei ubi Agltur 
de Telluris ortu, Paradiso et Vivario, turn de I*ri- 
mogeniti Seu Adami Nativitate Infantia, et Amore. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Worship and Love of God. Treating of the Birth 
of the Earth, Paradise, and the Abode of Living Creatures. 
Translated from the original Latin. Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

Prodromus Philosophise Ratiocinantis de Infinite, 
et Causa Finali Creationis : deque Mechanismo Opera- 
tionis Animae et Corporis. Edidit Thomas Murray Gorman, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

TACITUS.-^ The Agricola. A Translation. Small crown 8vo, 2j. 6d. 

TARRING, C. J.— A Practical Elementary Turkish Grammar. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TA YLOR, Hugh.— Tlie Morality of Nations. A Study in the 
Evolution of Ethics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TA YLOR, Rev. Canon Isaac, LL.D. — The Alphabet. An Account of 
the Origin and Development of Letters. With numerous Tables 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

Leaves from an Egyptian Note-book. Crown 8vo. 

TAYLOR, Jeremy.— -The Marriage Ring. With Preface, Notes, 
and Appendices. Edited by Francis Burdett Money Codtts. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6a\ 

TAYLOR, Reynell, C.B., C.S.I. A Biography. By E. Gambier 
Parry. With Portait and Map. Demy 8vo, 14J. 

TAYLOR, Sedley. — T?rofLt Sharing between Capital and 
Labour. To which is added a Memorandum on the Industrial 
Partnership at the Whitwood Collieries, by Archibald and 
Henry Briggs, with remarks by Sedley Taylor. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

THOM, J. Hamilton.— Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo, Js. 6d. each. 

THOMPSON, SirH— Diet in Relation to Age and Activity. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

TIDMAN, Paul F.— Money and Labour, is. 6d. 

, TODHUNTER, Dr. 7.— A Study of Shelley. Crbwn 8vo, 7/. 
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TOLSTOI, Count Leo.— Christ's Christianity. Translated from the 
Russian. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TRANT, William.— Trade Unions : Their Origin, Objects, and 
Efficacy. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

TRENCH, The late R. C, Archbishop.— Letters and Memorials. 

By the Author of "Charles Lowder." With two Portraits. 

2 vols. 8vo, 2 is. 
Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Fourteenth Edition. 

8vo, I2J. Cheap Edition, Js. 6d. 
Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Twelfth Edition. 

8vo, I2J. Cheap Edition, fs. 6d. 

Studies in the Gospels. Fifth Edition, Revised. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Brief Thoughts and Meditations on Some Passages in 
Holy Scripture. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3.?. 6d. 

Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth Edition, En 
larged. 8vo, 12s. 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
'Westminster and other Sermons. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

On the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

Second Edition. 8vo, Js. 

Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in 
Asia. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The Sermon on the Mount. An Exposition drawn from the 
Writings of St. Augustine, with an Essay on his Merits as an 
Interpreter of Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 
ior. oa\ 

Shipwrecks of Faith. Three Sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge in May, 1867. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. Second 
Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

English, Past and Present. Thirteenth Edition, Revised and 
Improved. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

On the Study of Words. Twentieth Edition, Revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, 5*. 

Select Glossary of English Words Used Formerly in 
Senses Different from the Present. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Proverbs and Their Lessons. Seventh Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4*. 

Poems. Collected and Arranged anew. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 7* 6d. 
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TRENCH, The lati R. C, Archbishop.— continued. 

Poems. Library Edition. 2 vols. Small crown 8vo, ioj. 

Sacred Latin Poetry. Chiefly Lyrical, Selected and Arranged 
for Use. Third Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo, js. 

A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected and 
Arranged, with Notes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 
8vo, $s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Life and Genius of Galderon. With 
Translations from his " Life's a Dream " and " Great Theatre of 
the World." Second Edition, Revised and Improved. Extra 
fcap. 8vo, $s. 6d. 

Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, and other Lectures 
on the Thirty Years' War. Third Edition, Enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 

Plutarch : his Life, his Lives, and his Morals. Second 
Edition, Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, $s. 6d. 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench. Being Selec- 
tions from her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and 
Cheaper Issue. With Portrait. 8vo, 6s. 

TUTHILL, C. A. ^.—Origin and Development of Christian 
Dogma. Crown 8vo. 

TWINING, Louisa.— Workhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Years. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

Two Centuries of Irish History. By various Writers. Edited by 
Prof. J. Bryce. Demy 8vo. 

VALd*EREMAO, Rev. J. -P.— The Serpent of Eden. A Philo- 
logical and Critical Essay. Crown 8vo, qs. 6d. 

VICARY, J. Fulford.SZLga. Time. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7/. 6d. 

VOLCKXSOM, E. W. v.— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 

WALPOLE, Chos. George.— A Short History of Ireland from the 
Earliest Times to the Union with Great Britain. 
With 5 Maps and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Words of Jesus Christ taken from the Gospels. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WARD, Wilfrid.— -The "Wish to Believe, A Discussion Concern- 
ing the Temper of Mind in which a reasonable Man should 
undertake Religious Inquiry. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

WARD, William George, Ph.D.— Essays on the Philosophy of 
Theism. Edited, with an Introduction, by Wilfrid Ward. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
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WARTER, J. W.— An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 
28/. 

WEDMORE, Frederick,— The Masters of Genre Painting. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, *]s. 6d. 

WHITMAN, Sidney.— Conventional Cant : its Results and Remedy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHITNEY, Prof. William Dwight. — Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3*. 6d. 

WHITWORTH, George Clifford.— An Anglo-Indian Dictionary : 
a Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of such English 
or other Non- Indian Terms as have obtained special meanings in 
India. Demy 8vo, cloth, I2r. 

WILSON, Mrs. R. F.—The Christian Brothers. Their Origin and 
Work. With a Sketch of the Life of their Founder, the Ven. 
Jean Baptiste, de la Salle. Crown 8vo, dr. 

WOLTMANN, Dr. Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl— History 
of Painting. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
Vol. I. Painting in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 2&r. ; 
bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 301. VoL II. The Painting of the 
Renascence. 42s. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 45*. 

YOUMANS, Edward £., M.D.—A Class Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, $s. • 

YOUMANS, Elista A.— First Book of Botany. Designed to 
Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 300 
Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Principles of "Natural Selection" and " Inheritance " to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Eighth Edition. 5*. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous 
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IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 5* 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Thirteenth 

Edition. 5;. 
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VI. The Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

LL.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. $s. 

VII. Animal Locomotion ; or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. $s. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

M.D. Fourth Edition. 5J. 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Ninth Edition. $s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Sixth Edition. 

5* 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. $s. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. 5/. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Twentieth Edition. 
5*. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, 

M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. Fourth Edition. $s. 

XV. The Chemistry of Light and Photography. By Dr. 

Hermann Vogel. With 100 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 5*. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

Dwight Whitney. Fifth Edition. $s. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 

Stanley Jevons, M. A., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. $s. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a General Account of Physical 
Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustrations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Fourth Edition. 5*. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By P. J. Van Beneden. 

With 83 Illustrations. Third Edition. $s. 

XX. On Fermentation. By Professor Schiitzenberger. With 28 

Illustrations. Fourth Edition. $s. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Professor Bernstein. "With 

91 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 51. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pro- 

fessor Pietro Blaserna. With numerous Illustrations. Third 
Edition. $s. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analysis. By J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With six photographic Illustrations of Spectra, and 
numerous engravings on Wood. Fourth Edition. 6s. 6d. 
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XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. By 

Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. 5j. 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. Sixth 

Edition. 5j. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefages. Fourth 

Edition. 5j. 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics. With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 55. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 
5*. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Third Edition. $s. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wurtz. Translated by E. 

Cleminshaw, F.C.S. Fifth Edition. $x. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts. Third Edition. 5*. 

XXXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal. Third Edition. With 75 Illustrations. $j. 

XXXIII. Sight : an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. Second Edition. 
With 132 Illustrations. 5s. 

XXXIV. Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Third 
Edition. 5*. 

XXXV. Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 96 Illustrations on 
Wood. Fourth Edition. $s. 

XXXVI. Suicide : an Essay on Comparative Moral Statistics. By Prof. 
H. Morselli. Second Edition. With Diagrams. 5<r. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. $s. 

XXXVIII. Myth and Science : an Essay. By Tito Vignoli. Third 
Edition. With Supplementary Note. 5j. 

XXXIX. The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations. Third 
Edition. $j. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and 'Wasps : a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenoptera. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Eighth Edition. 
5*. 
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XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Fourth Edition. $r. 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. By 
J. B. Stallo. Third Edition. 5*. 

XLIII. Diseases of Memory ; An Essay in the Positive Psychology. 
By Pro£ Th. Ribot Third Edition. 5*. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. $s. 

XLV. The Science of Politics. By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Third 
Edition. £r. 

XLVI. Elementary Meteorology. By Robert H. Scott Fourth 
Edition. With Numerous Illustrations. 5J. 

XLVII. The Organs of Speech and their Application in the 
Formation of Articulate Sounds. By Georg Hermann 
Von Meyer. With 47 Woodcuts. 5*. 

XLVIII. Fallacies. A View of Logic from the Practical Side. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. Second Edition. $s. 

XLDC. Origin of Cultivated Plants. By Alphonse de Candolle. 
Second Edition. $s. 

L. Jelly-Fish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins. Being a Research 
on Primitive Nervous Systems. By G. J. Romanes. With 
Illustrations. £r. 

LI. The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences. By the late 
William Kingdon Clifford. Second Edition. With 100 Figures. 
5* 

LII. Physical Expression : Its Modes and Principles. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., F.R.C.P., Hunterian Professor of Com- 
parative Anatomy and ^Physiology, R.C.S.E. With 50 Illus- 
trations. 5j. 

LIII. Anthropoid Apes. By Robert Hartmann. With 63 Illustra- 
tions. 5*. 

LIV. The Mammalia in their Relation to Primeval Times. 
By Oscar Schmidt With 51 Woodcuts. 5*. 

LV. Comparative Literature. By H. Macaulay Posnett, LL.D. 5*. 

LVI. Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By Prof. 
John Milne. With 38 Figures. Second Edition. $s. 

LVII. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L Trouessart. 
With 107 Illustrations. $s. 

LVIII. Geographical and Geological Distribution of Animals. 
By Professor A. Heilprin. With Frontispiece. 5*. 

LIX. Weather. A Popular Exposition of the Nature of Weather 
Changes from Day to Day. By the Hon. Ralph Abercromby. 
Second Edition. With 96 Illustrations. 5*. 
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LX. Animal Magnetism. By Alfred Binet and Charles YixL $s. 

LXI. Manual of British Discomycetes, with descriptions of all the 
Species of Fungi hitherto found in Britain included in the Family, 
and Illustrations of the Genera. By William Phillips, F.L.S. 5*. 

LXII. International Law. With Materials for a Code of Inter- 
national Law. By Professor Leone Levi. $s. 

LXIII. The Geological History of Plants. By Sir J. William 
Dawson. With 80 Figures. $s. 

LXIV. The Origin of Floral Structures through Insect 
and other Agencies. By Rev. Prof. G. Henslow. With 
88 Illustrations. £r. 

LXV. On the Senses, Instincts, and Intelligence of Animals. 
With special Reference to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P. 100 Illustrations. $s. 
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F. J. Hutchison and Major H. G. MacGregor. Fifth 
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II. The Elements of Modern Tactics Practically 
applied to English Formations. By Lieut. -Col. 
Wilkinson Shaw. Sixth Edition. With 25 Plates and 
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III. Field Artillery. Its Equipment, Organization and Tactics. 

By Major Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. With 12 Plates. Third 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 
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Part : Permanent System of Administration. By Major 
J. W. Buxton. Small crown 8vo, 7/. 6d. 

V. Military Law: Its Procedure and Practice. By Major 

Sisson C. Pratt, R.A. Third Edition. Revised. Small 
crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

VI. Cavalry in Modern War. By Major-General F. Chenevix 

Trench. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

VII. Field Works. Their Technical Construction and Tactical 

Application. By the Editor, Col. C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. 
Small crown 8vo. 

BROOKE, Major, C. JK— A System of Field Training. Small 
crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 
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Campaign of Fredericksburg, November— December, 1862. 

A Study for Officers of Volunteers. By a Line Officer. With 
5 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

CLERY, C. Francis, Col.— Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Seventh Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, gs. 

COL VILE, Lieut.- Col. C. /".—Military Tribunals. Sewed, 2s. 6<t. 

CRAUFURD, Capt. H. J.— Suggestions for the Military Train- 
ing of a Company of Infantry. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

HAMILTON* Capt. Ian, A.D.C.—The Fighting of the Future, is. 

HARRISON, Col. R.— The Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Fourth Edition, Revised throughout. 
Oblong 32010, red basil, with pencil, 3;. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

PARR, Col. H. Hallam, C.M.G.—The Dress, Horses, and 
Kquipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8vo, is. 

Further Training and Equipment of Mounted In- 
fantry. Crown 8vo, u. 

SCHAW, Col. H.—The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3J. 6d. 

STONE, Capt F. Gltadowe, R.A.— Tactical Studies from the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71. With 22 Lithographic 
Sketches and Maps. Demy 8vo, lor. 6d. 

WILKINSON, H. Spenser, Capt. 20th Lancashire R. V.— Citizen 
Soldiers. Essays towards the Improvement of the Volunteer 
Force. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



' POETRY. 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.— -The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Translations into 
English in the Original Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, printed 
on hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

ALEXANDER, William, D.D., Bishop of Derry.—%\* Augustine's 
Holidays and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

AUCHMUTY, A. C.— Poems of English Heroism : From Brunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
is. 6d. 
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BARNES, WiUiam.—Voems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

BAYNES, Rev. Canon H. A-Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. bd. 

BEVINGTON, L. S.— Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scaiven. — The Wind and the Whirlwind. 
Demy 8vo, is, 6d. 

The Love Sonnets of Proteus. Fifth Edition, i8mo. Cloth 
extra, gilt top, $s. 

Book of Verse, A. By J. R. W. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BOWEN, H. C, M.A.— Simple English Poems. English Literature 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6d. 
each, and Part IV., is. Complete, $s. 

BRYANT, W. C— Poems. Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small 
crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

Calderon's Dramas: the Wonder- Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Translated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, ior. , 

Camoens' Lusiads. — Portuguese Text, with Translation by J. J. 
Aubertin. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

CAMPBELL, Lewis.— Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. 
Crown 8vo, 7.?. 6d. 

CHRISTIE, Albany J— -The End of Man. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

COXHEAD, Ethel.— Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Imp. i6mo, is. 

Dante's Divina Commedia. Translated in the Terza Rima of 
Original, by F. K. H. Haselfoot. Demy 8vo, \6s. 

DENNIS, J. — English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by. Small 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DE FERE, Aubrey.— Poetical Works. 

I. The Search after Proserpine, etc. 6s. 
II. The Legends of St. Patrick, etc. 6s. 
III. Alexander the Great, etc. 6s. 

The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends of Ireland's 
Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, y. 

Legends Of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vt>, 6s. 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. 
Small crown 8vo, bs. 
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DOBSON, Austin.— Old World Idylls and other Verses. Eighth 
Edition. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

At the Sign of the Lyre. Fifth Edition. Elzevir 8vo f gilt 
top, dr. 
Dorica. By E. D. S. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

DOWDEN, Edward, ZZ.Z?.— Shakspere's Sonnets. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. Large post 8vo, fs. 6d. 

DUTT, Toru.—A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. Second Edition, 
i8mo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $s. 

ELLIOTT, Ebenezer, The Corn Law Rhymer.— Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i&r. 

Knglish Verse. Edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 
5 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. each. 
I. Chaucer to Burns. 
II. Translations. 

III. Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century. 

IV. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. 
V. Ballads and Romances. 

GOSSE, Edmund.— New Poems. Crown 8vo, p. 6d. 

Flrdausl in Exile, and other Poems. Second Edition. Elzevir 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

GURNEYy Rev. Alfred.— -The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, £r. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

HAMILTON, Ian.— The Ballad of Hadji, and other Poems. With 
Frontispiece and Vignettes. Elzevir 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

HARRISON, Clifford.— \n Hours of Leisure. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $s. 

HEYWOOD, J. C— Herodias, a Dramatic Poem. New Edition, 
Revised. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

Antonius. A Dramatic Poem. New Edition, Revised. Small 
crown 8vo, £r. 

Salome. A Dramatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5-r. 

HICKEY, E. H.—A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 5*. 

KEA TS, John.— Poetical Works. Edited by W. T. Arnold. Large 
crown 8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait 
in eau-forte. Parchment or doth, izs. ; vellum, i£r. Ne*f 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, $s. 6d. * 
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KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— -The Disciples. Ninth Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, $s. ; Elzevir Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 

A Book of Dreams. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

The Sermon in the Hospital (From '* The Dimples "). Fcap. 
8vo, is. Cheap Edition for distribution yl., or 20s. per 100. 

LANG, A.— XXXII. Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 5*. 

Rhymes a la Mode. With Frontispiece by E» A. Abbey. 
Second Edition. Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $s. 

LAWSON, Right Hon. Mr. M^.-Hymnl Usitati Latine 
Redditi : with other Verses. Small 8vo, parchment, 5*. 

Living English Poets MDCCCLXXXII. With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 15*. 

LOCKER, F.~ London Lyrics. Tenth Edition. With Portrait, 
Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt top, $s. 

Love in Idleness. A Volume of Poems. With an Etching by W. B. 
Scott. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

MAGNUSSON, Eirikr, M.A., and PALMER, E. H., ^.^.—Johan 
Ludvig Runeberg*s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcap. 8vo, 5j. 

Matin Songs. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 

MEREDITH, Owen [The Earl of Zy//<?»].— Lucile. New Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations. i6mo, $s. 6d. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d. 

MORRIS, Lewis. — Poetical "Works of. New and Cheaper Editions, 

with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5*. each. 
Vol. I. contains " Songs of Two Worlds." Twelfth Edition. 
Vol. II. contains " The Epic of Hades." Twenty-second Edition. 
Vol. III. contains "Gwen" and "The Ode of Life." Seventh 

Edition. 
Vol. IV. contains " Songs Unsung" and " Gycia." Fifth Edition. 

Songs of Britain. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5/. 

The Epic of Hades. With 16 Autotype Illustrations, after the 
Drawings of the late George R. Chapman. 4to, cloth extra, gilt 
leaves, 21s. 

The Epic of Hades. Presentation Edition. 4to, cloth extra, 
gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 

The Lewis Morris Birthday Book. Edited by S. S. Cope- 
man, with Frontispiece after a Design by the late George R. 
Chapman. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. ; cloth limp, is. 6d, 

MORSHEAD, E. D. A. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of ^Eschylus. Trans* 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo, 7*. 
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MORSHEAD, E. D. A.— continued. ' 

The Suppliant Maidens of ^dschylus. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
MULHOLLAND, Rosa.— Vagrant Verses. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

NADEN, Constance C. W.—K Modern Apostle, and other 
Poems. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

NOEL, The Hon. Roam. —A Little Child's Monument. Third 

Edition. Small crown 8vo, 3*. 6d, 
The House of Ravensburg. New Edition. Small crown 

8vo, 6s. 
The Red Flag, and other Poems. New Edition. Small crown 

8vo, dr. 

Songs of the Heights and Deeps. Crown 8vo, dr. 

CM AG AN, John.— The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

PFEIFFER, Emily.— -The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock, 
and How it Grew. Second Edition. Small crown 8vo, 
y. 6d. 

Gerard's Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Under the Aspens: Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Rare Poems of the 16th and 17th Centuries. Edited by W. J. 
Linton. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

RHOADES, James.— -The Georgics of Virgil. Translated into 
English Verse. Small crown 8vo, 5-r. 

Poems. Small crown 8vo, 4*. 6d. 

Dux Redux. A Forest Tangle. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

ROBINSON, A. Mary F.—A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
8vo, 3x. 6d. 

The Crowned Hippoly tus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 

SCOTT, Fredk. George.— The Soul's Quest. Small crown 8vo. 

SHARP, Isaac. — Saul [of Tarsus, and other Poems. Small crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SMITH, J. W. Gtibart.— The Loves of Vandyck. A Tale of Genoa. 
Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Log o' the " Norseman." Small crown 8vo, $s. 
Serbelloni. Small crown 8vo, $ s - 

Sophocles ; The Seven Plays in English Verse. Translated by Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo, 7/. od. 
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SYMONDS, John Addington.— Vagabunduli LibellUS. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by Sir John Kingston 
James, Bart. Two Volumes. Printed on hand-made paper, 
parchment, bevelled boards. Large crown 8vo, 2U. 

TAYLOR, Sir /T.— Works. Complete in Five Volumes. Crown 
8vo, sos. 
Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
The Virgin Widow, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J.— Laurella, and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 6d. 
Forest Songs. Small crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama, y. 6d. 
Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5* 
Helena in Troas. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
The Banshee, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, y. 6d, 

TYNAN, Katherine. — Louise de la Valliere, and other Poems. 
Small crown 8vo, y. 6d. 
Shamrocks, Small crown 8vo, 5*. 
TYRER, C. J?.— Fifty Sonnets. Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Victorian Hymns : English Sacred Songs of Fifty Years. 
Dedicated to the Queen. Large post 8vo, ior. 6d. 

WILLIS, E. Cooper, Q.C.— Tales and Legends in Verse. Small 

crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
Wordsworth Birthday Book, The. Edited by Adelaide and 

Violet Wordsworth. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 64. ; cloth extra, 2j. 



NOVELS AND TALES. 



BANKS, Mrs. G. L.-— God's Providence House. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHICHELE, Mary.— Doing and Undoing. A Story. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

CRAWFURD, Oswald.— SylviaArden. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

GARDINER, Linda.— His Heritage. With Frontispiece. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 
GRAY, Maxwell.— The Silence of Dean Maitland. Fifteenth 

thousand. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GREY, Rowland.— In Sunny Switzerland. A Tale of Six Weeks. 
Second Edition. Small crown 8to, 5* 
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GREY, Rowland.— continued. 

Lindenblumen and other Stories. Small crown 8vo, $s. 
By Virtue of his Office. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HUNTER, Hay.— The Crime of Christmas Day. A Talc of the 
Latin Quarter. By the Author of "My Ducats and my 
Daughter." is. 

HUNTER* Hay, and WHYTE, Walter.— -My Ducats and My 
Daughter. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

INGELOW, Jean.— Oft the Skelligs : a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

JENKINS, Edward.— & Secret of Two Lives. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

KlELLAND y Alexander L.— Garman and Worse. A Norwegian 
Novel. Authorized Translation, by W. W. KettlewelL Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

LANG, Andrew.— In the "Wrong Paradise, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, G.— Donal Grant. A Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Home Again. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Castle Warlock. A Novel. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Marquis of Lossie. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

St. George and St. Michael. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'What's Mine's Mine. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, dr. 

The Seaboard Parish : a Sequel to " Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
bourhood." With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, dr. 

Thomas Wingfold, Curate. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 

Paul Faber, Surgeon. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Elect Lady. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

MALET, Lucas.— Colonel Enderby's Wife. A Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Counsel of Perfection. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MULHOLLAND, Rosa.— Marcella Grace; An Irish Novel. Crown 
8vo, dr. 

OGLE, Anna C— A Lost Love. Small crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

PALGRAVE, W. Gifford.— Hermann Agha: an Eastern Narrative. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Romance of the Recusants. By the Author of "Life of a Prig." 
Crown 8vo, 5*. 

SE VERNE, Florence.— -The Pillar House; With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SHAW, Flora Z. —Castle Blair: a Story of Youthful Days. Crown 
8vo, 3*. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.— Through a Needle's Eye : a Story. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TAYLOR, Col. Meadows, C.S.I., M.R.f.A.-^SeetSLl a Novel. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Noble Queen. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Confessions of a Thug. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo,6x. 

Tara : a Mahratta Tale. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Within Sound of the Sea. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Brave Men's Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of "Men who have Risen." With 
4 Illustrations by C. Doyle. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

COXHEAD, EtAel.— Birds and Babies. With 33 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Imp. i6mo, cloth, is. 

DA VIES, G. Christopher.— Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert.— -Well Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

EVANS, Mark. — The Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 
Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

MAC KENNA, S. J.— Plucky Fellows. A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
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MA LET, Lucas. — Little Peter. A Christmas Morality for Children of 
any Age. With numerous Illustrations. Fourth thousand. 5*. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S.— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, $r. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed: a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

Rose Gurney^s- Discovery. A Story for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

English Girls : Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, ij. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, ij. 6d. 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i6mo, u. 6d. 

STORR, Francis, and TURNER, Hawes.— Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales re-told to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere Manuscript. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, y. 6d. 

STRETTON, Hesba.— David Lloyd's Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2s. 6d. 

WHITAKER, Florence.— Christy's Inheritance. A London Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is. dd % - 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO/S 



EDITIONS OF 



SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 
THE AVON EDITION. 



The Text of these Editions is mainly that of Delius. Wher- 
ever a variant reading is adopted^ some good and recognized 
Shaksperian Critic has been followed. In no case is a new 
rendering of the text proposed; nor has it fan thought ne- 
cessary to distract the reader's attention by notes or comments. 




i, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE A VON EDITION. 

Printed on thin opaque paper, and forming 12 handy 
volumes, cloth, 18s., or bound in 6 volumes, 15s. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a cloth box, 
price 215., or bound in Roan, Persian, Crushed Persian 
Levant, Calf, or Morocco, and enclosed in an attractive 
leather box at prices from 31*. 6d. upwards. 




SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

" This edition will be useful to those who want a good text, well and 
clearly printed, in convenient little volumes that will slip easily into an 
overcoat pocket or a travelling-bag. " — St. James's Gazette, 

" We know no prettier edition of Shakspere for the price." — Academy, 

" It is refreshing to meet with an edition of Shakspere of convenient 
size and low price, without either notes or introductions of any sort to 
distract the attention of the reader. " — Saturday Review, 

" It is exquisite. Each volume is handy, is beautifully printed, and 
in every way lends itself to the taste of the cultivated student of Shak- 
spere. " — Scotsman, 



London : Keoan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
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SHAKSPERE'S WORKS. 

THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY EDITION. 

In 12 volumes Elzevir 8vo., choicely printed on hand-made 
paper, and bound in parchment or cloth, price jQ$ 12J., 
or in vellum, price £4 10s. 

The set of 12 volumes may also be had in a strong cloth 
box, price £z i7^> ox with an oak hanging shelf, £$ iSs. 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

" . . . There is, perhaps, no edition in which the works of Shaksperc 
can be read in such luxury of tvpe and quiet distinction of form as this, 
and we warmly recommend it. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"For elegance of form and beauty of typography, no edition of 
Shakspere hitherto published has excelled the ' Parchment Library 
Edition.' . . . They are in the strictest sense pocket volumes, yet the 
type is bold, and, being on fine white hand -made paper, can hardly tax 
the weakest of sight. The print is judiciously confined to the text, notes 
being more appropriate to library editions. The whole will be comprised 
in the cream-coloured parchment which gives the name to the series." 
— Daily News. 

" The Parchment Library Edition of Shakspere needs no further 
praise. " — Saturday Review. 



Just published. Price 5^. 
AN INDEX TO THE WORKS OF SHAKSPERE. 

Applicable to all editions of Shakspere, and giving reference, by topics, 
to notable passages and significant expressions ; brief histories of the 
plays ; geographical names and historic incidents ; mention of all 
characters and sketches of important ones ; together with explanations 
of allusions and obscure and obsolete words and phrases. 

By EVANGELINE M. O'CONNOR. 



London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square. 
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SPECIMEN OF TYPE. 



4 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE Act t 

Solar. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour-glass run 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew, dock'd in sand, 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle vessel's side, 
Would scatter all her spices on the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing ? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and shall I lack the thought 
That such a thing bechanc'd would make me sad ? 
But tell not me : I know Antonio 
Is sad to think upon his merchandise. 

Ant. Believe me, no : I thank my fortune for it* 
My ventures are not in one bottom trusted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole estate 
Upon the fortune of this present year : 
Therefore my merchandise makes me not sad. 

Solar. Why, then you are in love. 

Ant. Fie, fie ! 

Salar. Not in love neither ? Then let us say you 
are sad, 
Because you are not merry ; and 'twere as easy 
For you to laugh, and leap, and say you are merry, 
Because you are not sad. Now, by two-headed 

Janus, 
Nature hath fram'd strange fellows in her time : 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes 
And laugh like parrots at a bag-piper ; 
And other Of MCh vinegar aspect 
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